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Editorial 


The university literary or art magazine is a very paradoxical 
performance. It moves from editor to editor and policy to policy, 
and all the time tries to leave the impression of stability and im- 
portance. The editors are always under the pressure of satisfying 
the generosity of its supporters, while operating under the burden 
of publishing an organ of critical awareness. The one valid protec- 
tion the editor has is his right to assume the confidence of readers, 
and refuse to be self-conscious of either success or impotence. And 
he has to put his own confidence in readers. 


Confidence is the same as compassion. Today, any source of 
enduring compassion should be regarded as heroic. The Americans 
who come closest to being authentic statesmen, the performing 
novelists, critics, and artists as well as our more sane politicians, are 
driven by their compassions. They are all convinced that any indi- 
vidual is capable of dreaming up and consuming his own recipes 
without poisoning himself. This has not been fully achieved in any 
democratic state. In spite of this, we publish on confidence. This 
country has no need for an aristocracy of the informed, but irre- 
sponsible. The people with the mental abilities are most responsible 
for the disabilities of their compatriots, and for correcting those 
disabilities. They must also assert the value of disabilities for indi- 
vidual variety and freedoms. 


The editor assumes the interest of readers. That puts responsi- 
bility on both editor and readers. This is why the literary magazine 
must remain a first-hand performance, and not an abstraction, or a 
mirror of what is going on elsewhere. Not a mirror, but the stage 
itself. Magazines like The Carolina Quarterly are not just hand- 
books or travel-guides, not Baedekers to literature. So the editor is 
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responsible for getting the capable writer to perform in the maga- 
zine for the benefit of its readers. 


The editor is also responsible for the needs of the critical and 
expressive intelligence of readers. The readers demand original 
work, they feel it worth their energies to immerse themselves at 


least momentarily in a short-story, in the slightest poem, or the 
most penetrating article. 


The writers in The Carolina Quarterly provide experiences 
first-hand, with the best of their ability. It is not enough to write 
reviews and make abstracts, a la Sunday supplement. There is no 
originality in serving frozen TV dinners nor in trying new flavors 
of Metrecal. Someone has to concoct new recipes. Or, reverting to 
the travel-guide, a Baedeker without a country is a substitute. We 
want experiences—writing—first-hand. 


First conclusion then: The university literary magazine is not 
merely shifting a Saturday Evening Post program to fit the colle- 
giate level. It does not substitute just audience; it substitutes a 
policy and competence for the benefit of more sensitive readers. 
This magazine has never tried to match the literature of the kitchen 
and the rosebed with bed-time stories to be read after intramurals. 
The stories in this issue will be read after intramurals. But they are 
written because no less valuable than physical conditioning, and no 
less broadening. The same cannot be said of the literature of to- 
getherness. 


Campus writing, like intramurals, is essential to students and 
university. Why does the student write, and why does his audience 
read? Like intramurals, writing is a satisfaction above and beyond 
the curriculum. And readers want to know both their university 
milieu and the larger world of people with exciting problems. They 
want to know about “The Small World Behind Squab Dormitory” 
and “The Hideous Night of Dean Carbuncle.” But such suggestive 
titles cannot exclude a serious concern about the more inclusive 
literature of recent revolt, or of the Fifties, or what have you. 

The university curriculum is built on this very function: satis- 
factions beyond this lowest performance, beyond assignment. This 
point needs continual re-emphasis, because the curriculum and its 
administration frequently take on all-hallow proportions. A uni- 
versity is susceptible to the tendency to teach at the level of only 
the standard moves. New modes of attack are evolved slowly. When 
they come radically, their authors may be in some jeopardy, espe- 
cially if they are attached to sensitive purse-strings. This is no more 
true than in a university in which the feeling that there is a tradi- 
tion is more tenacious than the evolution of a genuine tradition. 
Feelings and convictions about traditions often disappoint the 
democratic ideal: the confidence in the interest of the reader. Con- 
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viction is often mistaken for an actual tradition or for the compre- 
hension of the tradition. 


Standard moves are absolutely necessary to new departures. 
But once learned, they evolve, point to, originate, creative perform- 
ances: athletics, arts, sciences, administrations. 


This cannot be better expressed than in the original terms of 
some recent poems of William Rivera, a former poetry editor of this 
magazine. His book, The End of Legend’s String, has recently been 
published by Views-Associates Press, Washington, D. C. The title of 
one of his poems states the dual character of original performance: 
NO TRAVELLER RETURNS COMPLETELY. That is, no Baedeker 
of literature can replace the actual provision of first-hand exper- 
iences; and, no first-hand experience in writing, or reading, can 
leave the same life to be suffered in the same unoriginal way, 
semester after semester. The reader wants an original voyage, and 
he wants it to result in more than the standard moves. 


As stated before, the author, editor, critic, all prove respon- 
sible for the disabilities of readers. And they still seem as confident 
of the potential recovery of importance, originality and perform- 
ance in the static individual. Any person who makes only the 
standard moves retains potential new awareness. It’s the same 
latent possibility which Rivera comprehends in A GAME OF BUFF: 


One man born blind, 

in a singular kingdom of flesh, hears quickly 
the year change with the leaves of birds, 

and knows in his secret of out of sight 

the hickory dickory touch of time. 


While time passes lackadaisically, indifferent to its conse- 
quences for people who never change, the oracles of critics con- 
tinue to exude confidence where there are readers to be reached 
Artists and critics and editors are people, self-appointed, in charge 
of knocking out mental stuffings. They may work secretly, or swiftly 
or with kind restraint. They rarely succeed. They never resign. They 
are often mistaken. They are often dead right. In all their roles, they 
are not self-conscious in assuming that they have their readers on 
their side. If there is a democratic ideal, it is just that kind of 
assumption by a writer of heroic compassion, responsible for his 
readers. 

Second conclusion: Flesh is flesh. And the flesh is weak. Never- 
theless, editors and readers are in the same business: Watch seasons 
and tally memories like a hawk. 
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Tokyo Train 


1. 


As we ride my daughters standing announce the trees of plum 
blossoms they see in February 


counting 

the trees 

they see 

a countless task 
doubtless 

a right of 
flowering 

given to princesses 
beginning 

to count 

the trees 

we all see 
doubtless 

the beginning 
of a 

constant 
celebration 


2. 


A young woman with a beautiful kimono and a black and white and 
red obi and an intricate cool fan of blue and black and mostly 
white opening and closing 


A woman in the subway 
fanning herself 

also 

happened to be fanning me; 
a butterfly 

in dark green 

with yellow spots 

flying 

over a field 

was generous. 





3. 
A kimono’s aperture 


Looking in 

through the slit of a sleeve 
one finds sufficient room 
to hide fans, weapons, 
miniature lovers. 


4. 
Various universes huddled in the form of a hero 


Sleeping young lion 

with each seed a golden sun 
when our Imagination was begun 
were you sleeping us into Being? 
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An old Zen monk 
travelling on a train 

with a very shiny bald head 
reflects the Day. 


6. 


A little old lady 

who drank ten thousand cups of tea 

sailed on the Ship of Death, all green and gold, 
drinking another cup of green tea. 


ts 


What stands, what flies? all stand and fly: 
arrows, suns, festivals 


People standing on a railroad platform 
as you whizz by 
leaves on a tree 
as the wind flies by 
like a Bodhisattva 
or arrow in flower 
in the air. 


—John Tagliabue 








Poems 


1. 


Earth and Sun shaking in strong reflection and affection 


An 
earth 
quake 
makes 
beauty 
quake, 
beauty 
makes 
you 
and 
the 
earth 
and 
the 
poem 
quake. 


2. 


When 
she 
puts 
her 
hands 
inside 
her 
kimono 
like 

a 
butterfly 
folding 
its 
wings 
we 
know 
more 
flowers 
are 

to 
come 


3. 


Have 
you 
ever 
thought 
of 
slipping 
by 

one 

of 

those 
fair 
women 
sleeping 
like 

a 
green 

leaf 

going 

down 

the 

stream 
accompanied 
by 

a 

festival 

of 
dragonflies 


—John Tagliabue 
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Richard Hocks 


A. Foreword 


The following article by John Reuer is written with conviction. 
The author’s frustration punctuates his argument from beginning to 
end. There is a sense of urgency to his statements which demands 
audience by those readers who, for mythic reasons, have never 
troubled to look closely at the newest architectural egg-dances on 
this campus. 


Timeliness is not a unique virtue of the article. It would have 
been timely ten years ago—or ten before that. Blunders have a 
veritable genius for reproduction when bred in the climate of pre- 
sumption. For it is presumption of the most devious kind for any 
layman to dictate the precise architectural motif of a public build- 
ing, especially when the talent involved is universally recognized to 
be a form of art. This kind of action contradicts the essence of a 
university, in which the unlettered are instructed by professionals, 
men who possess wisdom and sensitivity in particular areas of the 
arts and the sciences. Is it not ironic that this magic (for real teach- 
ing is magic) must be pursued in many buildings which manage to 
convey a mosaic of those evils opposed to all a university should 
represent—fakery rather than honesty; conformity rather than 
originality; cheap eclecticism rather than direction and point of 
view? Is it not ironic that a university, the academic life blood of a 
state, must be circumscribed by buildings which mock the archi- 
tectural curriculum practically within their own walls? 
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I have said that architecture is a form of art. I might add that 
it is a unique form of art inasmuch as it bridges what we call handi- 
craft and fine art. Crafts are oriented primarily to man’s physical 
needs, and fine arts to his transcendental needs. Real architecture is 
a difficult pursuit because it must incorporate both needs without 
violating either. The two predominant schools of contemporary 
architecture illustrate this dual obligation. The International School 
of Mies Van Der Rohe and others stresses rectangular simplicity in 
their structures for economy and upkeep. The Organic School of 
Frank Lloyd Wright stresses curves, sprawling lines, varied heights, 
and triangular complexities to satisfy man’s need for expansion and 
variety, his hatred for monotony, his affinity with growth of all 
kinds. And yet the truly great work of both schools seems to cancel 
many of the alleged weaknesses of the other. 


No one questions the proposition that a building be erected with 
logical convenience to whatever activity takes place within it. 
There are those, however, who deny that a building must have any 
aesthetic value. This is the doctrine of the materially-useful, and it 
is difficult to contest in much the same way that one cannot per- 
suade an acquaintance that Beethoven is spiritually moving, and 
therefore important, if he is tone deaf; or that Shakespeare is pro- 
found, and therefore important, if he is illiterate. And yet this much 
can be said. A building is a human monument of considerable pro- 
portion. In the simplest terms it is larger than a man. Unlike a chair 
or a table, it towers over its constructors. Unlike a machine, a boat, 
or an airplane, its form is not directly wedded to a physical, mobile 
operation. Unlike clothing, another of man’s accoutrements, a build- 
ing does not serve as an ornament or bauble for man’s good looks— 
one cannot walk about with a building draped over one’s shoulders. 
Fortunately men have become acutely aware in such a situation as 
this, that they possess in their minds and in their souls something 
greater than any material titan; and thus what might be an intimi- 
dating situation indeed, becomes a masterpiece of technology and 
philosophy. If a group of men cannot wear buildings upon their 
shoulders, at least the building can reflect the ideas, the aspirations, 
the view of life, of the men and the age which build them. Thus we 
find the serenity, the sensual purity, the Apollonian integrity, re- 
flected in the Acropolis of Athens. We find religious fervor, the 
sense of integral Christian Humanism with the Divine, in the Gothic 
Cathedrals of Europe, their spires raised in prayer, their greatest 
art work often hidden from the ground, naked only before the 
eyes of God. We can find formality within a heavy protective shelter, 
in the Colonial and the Georgian, erected in the age of the formal, 
and in a country struggling to tame the wilderness and civilize it. 


Is it wrong, then, to sympathize with traditional architectural 
values when we construct the buildings of today? Obviously not, 
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for whatever we are today, whatever we hold dear, derives greatly 
from what the past has bequeathed to us. But unfortunately—and 
this is the crux of the matter—we forget that we are tradition as 
well. “Static tradition” is a square circle—a contradiction in terms. 
Tradition is evolutionary, a perpetual growth. It looks to the past 
and to the future, but can only be defined as an ever present now. 
This insight is included in the artist’s awareness. He knows it al- 
most instinctively. Our poets cannot, and would not if they could, 
copy the form of Sophocles, Dante, Shakespeare, or Pope, but they 
would hope that their art shares with these giants of the past “what 
oft was thought” and now expressed anew. Our poets of today would 
hope that their efforts reflect this century, just as Sophocles, Dante, 
Shakespeare and Pope reflected theirs. 


As with tradition, so with the concept of unity. Unity involves 
synthesis. Copy or imitation have never “united” anything. Unity 
is a harmonious meeting of minds on a metaphysical level. Only 
components, which are distinct, can truly unite; copies simply re- 
peat. Let us put it another way: James Joyce would have been 
absurd had he written Ulysses in Homeric form, but suppose he 


had actually transliterated the text of the Odyssey and published it 
as his own. 


Architecture has the fundamental right to be judged for what 
it is—a creative art, the stamp of idea upon matter, the reflection of 
a time and place, the embodiment of “tradition and the individual 


talent,” the unity of past and projected future in the present. I hope 
that after this article by John Reuer is read, the reader will take 
the time to look often at the buildings he discusses. Look closely 
and long, and imagine, if possible, this lovely campus bereft of its 
magnificent trees; so that these buildings must stand both for 
themselves and for the men who built them. 


ay 





John Reuer 


The Architecture of Deceit 
A Modest Refusal 


“Good architecture has always been the best possible ex- 
pression of a problem in honest terms. So, the good 
solution here will express architecturally an educational 
institution in North Carolina in 1948—not a bank or a 
temple; not something Greek or French or English; 
not something from 400 B.C., 1200 A.D. or 1842. It is 
easy to dispose of the question of classical revival 
stylism, because a college building in North Carolina in 
1948 is neither Greek, nor Roman, nor a revival of 
either.” 


(Tom Creighton, Progressive Architecture, 1948) 


Eleven years ago Henry L. Kamphoefner, Dean of the School of 
Design, North Carolina State College, wrote an article which ap- 
peared in this publication, discussing the problems and solutions 
for Southern architecture. This article focused on the validity of 
the statement quoted above. The Dean revealed his serious concern 
with certain tendencies then developing in his profession in the 
South, particularly in the Chapel Hill-Raleigh community. Kamp- 
hoefner’s statements possessed a timeliness and significance only 
now fully assessable. A closer investigation of his thesis by certain 
administrative bodies might have resulted in a fundamentally dif- 
ferent and certainly more satisfying architectural development in 
this area. 
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Although the Dean did not subscribe to any rigid dogmatism, 
he argued, nevertheless, for a concept of architecture diametrically 
opposed to those false solutions facing us then, and still facing us 
now. Since the appearance of that article, the United States has 
carried out the greatest building program in her history. At this 
University, the University of North Carolina, more buildings have 
been erected in the past eleven years than in any other equivalent 
period of time—more than forty percent of all the present struc- 
tures on campus. 


If one is to reiterate Dean Kamphoefner’s observations and dis- 
cover their precise impact in North Carolina, particularly at this 
University, it will be necessary to define, or re-define, some of the 
terminology used in his article and in the profession. This should 
assist one’s understanding of the real character of the architecture 
to be discussed. 


What is architecture? Is it just buildings, structures, membranes 
of self-supported shelter—or is it more than merely isolated physical 
material? 


I should like to call architecture a story book of man. Behind 
the profession there is, to be sure, a business, a highly practical 
affair, very earthy and mundane in terms of the program and the 
work schedule. But in its final expression there is so much more— 
belief, thought, achievement, even majesty. Show me what you 
build and I will tell you who you are. 


I assume the reader’s knowledge of the derivation of “architect” 
from the Greek architecton. This term presupposes in architectural 
execution a “master” who prescribes the plans, in turn carried out 
by subordinate “masters.” Whether or not these subordinates are 
themselves “‘master carpenters,” “master contractors,” or “master 
technicians,” their work is embodied within the architect’s greater 
design. Buckminister Fuller’s concept of the true architect as “com- 
prehensive designer” expresses well the autonomy and responsi- 
bility of the profession. 


A good building is the fusion of form and materials. The form 
is the architect’s unique contribution although by no means his only 
one. Form directly follows from the “master’s” understanding of 
the potentials of materials for human use. The materials are com- 
ponent objects transformed by design into a harmonious reality. 
The designer’s understanding, therefore, precedes construction, 
guides the building program, and re-emerges in the finished work. 


Since the form of any prospective building cannot be fully pre- 
dictable from another existing building, there are no absolutes 
available from which to devise a machine-like formula for good 
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architecture in a particular situation. We must therefore evolve 
aesthetic values, pervasive enough to include any intelligent solu- 
tion yet precise enough to insure protection from abortive ones, in 
fact not real solutions at all. 


By far the most elementary criterion for good design comes 
from Vitruvius, first century architect who listed as the essential 
ingredients of his profession, “function, commodity, and delight.” 


Function is that property of architecture which we presently 
assign to engineering, structural or mechanical. Each age has pro- 
duced variants of the very old, basically very acceptable, post and 
lintel system originally found at Stonehenge, England. This system 
is economical, straight forward, and relatively easy for construct- 
ing shelters of all kinds, from family housing to temples. Today 
its strongest and most convincing exponent is undoubtedly Mies 
Van Der Rohe, whose Seagram Building in New York may well be 
the finest expression of the system ever devised and carried in a 
single structure. 


The arch, although known to Egyptians and other cultures in 
antiquity, remained for the Romans to use to fullest advantage. It 
continued to be used from the era of the Caesars to the Arc de 
Triomphe, and now re-appears majestically in the six hundred foot 
parabolic arch under construction in St. Louis, Missouri, symboliz- 
ing that city’s role as “the gateway to the West.” 


It is only natural to expect that the arch would give way to the 
vault, which in turn opened possibilities for investigating the hemis- 
phere or dome as an architectural form. That this would lead to 
various radically different structural systems is not surprising when 
we consider the accumulation of new and better materials made 
available through chemical research, and economically feasible 
through modern production methods. Steel, concrete, aluminum, and 
plastic have made possible bridges which span breath-taking dis- 
tances. Exciting materials in new structural systems made possible 
such structures as the geodesic dome, the parabolic roof, and others. 


To use materials to their fullest advantage constitutes, then, 
the technical basis for function. Recognizing what these materials 
can do gives function its importance as an architectural element. 
In this perspective it is clear that the Egyptians’ solution to a prob- 
lem was as valid in their time as a contemporary solution is in our 
own time. This holds despite the fact that the Egyptians used more 
materials for a single work, exceeding our materials outlay by the 
ratio of 100 to 1. Still, the Ancients in their own way were as aware 
of the physical properties of natural stone, as we are of the more 
advantageous properties of concrete. 
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If function derives from pure technology, commodity finds its 
roots in basic human scale properties against a spatial requirement. 
This is to say certain human performances can better be accommo- 
dated in volumes of a certain kind. Thus church design, for example, 
has little changed during the past. For purposes of commodity, 
church plans have varied little from the shape of the Cross, or the 
body of Christ. Attempts to deviate from this have consistently led 
to the sensationalistic rather than the satisfactory. To be more pre- 
cise, the human form is quite definite. It is highly unlikely that 
there will evolve species of men having four arms instead of two. 
Under these conditions only a certain range of solutions are satisfy- 
ing and correct, and purely acrobatic architecture is worthless. 


What Vitruvius termed “delight” in architecture is judged from 
the appearance of a building through actual use and simple ap- 
preciation. The successful matching of function and commodity is 
one reason for appreciation of a structure: look for practical ef- 
ficiency, performance and comfort in continuing use. The simple 
perceptual appearance of these factors, independent of actual use of 
a structure is another mode of appreciation: look for the form of a 
structure. 


In terms of delight we must judge each building on its own 
merits. A certain set of standards may work successfully for one 
building and be a complete miss for another. A building’s success 
depends upon the harmony of function, commodity and delight. To 
illustrate, a building which is extremely functional, offers good 
commodity value and yet remains poor in terms of appearance will 
not be entirely good architecture, regardless of its excellence in the 
other respects. 


People, however, tend to be lenient in attributing the failure of 
a building to poor function and low commodity, as long as delight 
and appearance is presumably maintained. Naturally I would ob- 
ject to such manipulation, especially when style is commonly con- 
fused with delight. It should be perfectly clear that there is no style 
or type of architecture—perhaps qualifiedly, honest architecture— 
which is more or less delightful than others. The term delight signi- 
fies an evaluation of all factors which contributed toward the build- 
ing as a whole and the lasting expression of achievement they con- 
vey to the viewer. 

To return to the architect and his philosophy, one can never 
emphasize enough the necessity for a total involvement of the archi- 
tect with all aspects of historical and current affairs. Our great 
architects have a precise awareness of their place in the course of 
history. Lack of this leads to dilettantism. More than any other pro- 
fession it is up to architects to register developments in both phi- 
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losophy and the sciences through functional and creative struc- 
tures. As overall coordinators they have to be excellently versed in 
minute developments, not only in sociology, economy and politics, 
but in any of the arts, philosophy and the sciences. Few men have 
a more dangerous choice of vocation and responsibility. 


If we consider present trends in our economy, we can easily 
see more and more the complex situations the architect encounters. 
The ideal of the Renaissance Man is almost entirely out of reach 
for many students of architecture. The gap between the academical- 
ly understood architecture and continuing development in engineer- 
ing is daily widening and can most likely never be bridged. The 
importance of engineering has all but wiped out architecture. Today 
in the United States ninety per cent of all building is done in mass 
assembly by ten per cent of the country’s architects. We permit 
tremendous teams of specialists without any individual spirit to 
design not only buildings, but entire cities. This development of- 
fers exciting possibilities, at the expense of the architect: a society 
of monotonous mediocrity will arise, void of any significant variety. 


In light of this, it is perplexing to see schools of architecture in 
existence, and even thriving. What is their purpose: are they merely 
relics of the past, or do they contribute positively towards current 
developments? Most important, what will the graduates of such 
institutions be like? 


For convenience, consider the School of Design in Raleigh, 
established eleven years ago. Its aim has been to fulfill a need in 
this area for training, professional consultation and criticism. Its 
make-up is not fundamentally different from any other architectural 
school. A course of study leads after five years to a Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Architecture, Landscape Architecture and Prod- 
uct Design. Lecture and laboratory courses fill most of the daily 
schedule. Only after numerous charettes and bull sessions do we 
begin to see the fundamental difference between this architectural 
school and other lesser institutions. 


A sharp climate of inquiry prevails. In this environment two 
types of student take shape—the efficient, talented and practical 
grade earner, and the great “inquisitor.” The inquisitor develops 
under constant disagreement, questioning, and the pursuit of his 
own ways of creating architecture. The school, in fact, encourages 
him to exist. Contrary to the future of the grade earner, whom we 
will encounter in various drafting positions nibbling away over 
window details, the inquisitor will perhaps be silenced for a long 
time to come. Yet, some day, somewhere, his contributions will 
appear. 
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A direct link ties my analysis here to the now-famous geodesic 
dome, a perfect example of which is the Climatron of the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, St. Louis. The geodesic dome is now under 
large-scale design by Buckminster Fuller. Yet it was only after 
Duncan Stewart’s successful solutions of the structure’s geometry 
became available to Mr. Fuller that it could be produced. Duncan 
Stewart is a member of the faculty of the School of Design. His 
influence covers a variety of other developments, yet very few 
people are aware of it. He, perhaps more than any one else, would 
illustrate the definition of the great inquisitor. 


Mr. Stewart is not the only significant architect at the School 
of Design who researches basic structures. An infinite variety of 
work is carried on by the faculty, assisted partly by graduating 
students. Eduardo Catalano’s home with the parabolic roof has be- 
come a tourist attraction in Raleigh. Mathew Nowiky, late Dean of 
the School of Design, conceived the “cow palace” at the State Fair- 
grounds in Raleigh; it is the first structure of its kind employing 
the idea of the hanging roof. His untimely death left the completion 
of his design to lesser people, who unfortunately did not possess any 
of the vision of Mr. Nowiky. Horacio Caminos is engaged in re- 
search of structural membranes, work which is unique in the United 
States. 


The faculty has registered tremendous impact on other public 
planning in North Carolina. Edward Waugh’s breakthrough in 
public school design several years ago has meanwhile furnished 
the state with quality structures. Similarly, a new standard of 
quality in office buildings and residential design can be traced di- 
rectly to George Matsumoto, whose own home is an exemplar of 
honesty with money, materials and execution. 


By sheer scale the developments in the department of archi- 
tecture seem to be overpowering contributions in related fields, such 
as Cecil Elliot’s research in Nineteenth century Raleigh architecture, 
and the work of sculptors and painters at the School of Design. 


With this faculty welded into a common organism, the students 
at the School of Design have little difficulty to acquire fundamental 
knowledge of first class quality. 


Although the faculty is not united by a common philosophy, it 
impresses upon the student body the necessity of developing its own 
consistent, individual philosophies. Again, there is no simple rule of 
thumb for achieving a philosophy. It is a process analogous to 
integrating over a period of time various units of knowledge into a 
compact whole. This integration for the architect qualifies him as 
planner, designer, engineer and more. 
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One element in such personal abilities is the determination to 
use them in developments and issues which face the public and the 
profession. The intent in stating the great potential of contemporary 
architecture for North Carolina has been to put here in clear view 
some serious issues in recent public planning. 


One of these serious issues is the question of the architectural 
development of Chapel Hill. Of all the towns in the Piedmont of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill is positively the one which evokes some 
kind of nostalgia in everyone who has lived there or visited. One 
can do without Raleigh, Durham and the rest: they are only con- 
glomerations of buildings which vegetate along according to eco- 
nomical needs. Chapel Hill, it is felt, is the ideal of urbanity, sensi- 
tivity and undisturbed comfort. 


There was a time when Chapel Hill was an honest, small uni- 
versity town. Precisely because of its honesty, which still lingers, 
people fell in love with it. But there came a crucial point in its evo- 
lution at which people—many of them still actively working in the 
town and campus administrations—had to decide about where to go 
next. This point came, strangely enough, at the same moment Dean 
Kamphoefner voiced his warning against what I will call “the 
architecture of deceit,” and offered responsible people a choice in 
architectural planning. 


The most natural solution to future planning, after investigation 
of all aspects of development, such as land availability, traffic, in- 
dustry and population, would have been to declare Chapel Hill a 
natural reservation. Similar laws protect Rothenburg ob der Tauber 
in Germany from what some call “alien elements” in growth. In 
effect, one could have established a natural belt or border sur- 
rounding those parts of the city which constituted its main char- 
acter. All new development would have then been removed 
beyond the periphery of this belt, and a clashing of opposing ele- 
ments could have been avoided. A historical and honest monument 
could have become an enduring symbol of the greatness that was, 
and would have been, Chapel Hill. 


This development did not take place, and Chapel Hill proceeded 
on a course which may embody its own extinction as a center of 
creative thinking and living. I want very emphatically to state here 
the identity of those responsible for these destructive moves. The 
foremost responsibility lies with those citizens who envisioned a 
growth of Chapel Hill on the basis of money returns only. Business 
would thrive and returns would be immense. Essentially, cold cash 
has destroyed Chapel Hill. Guilty party number two is the town and 
campus administration. Under the secure cloak of team work they 
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proceeded to pass zoning regulations and other resolutions which 
have brought about the architectural degeneration of the town and 
the campus alike. 


These committees, such as the Board of Trustees and the Build- 
ing and Grounds Committee of the University and the City Council 
of Chapel Hill, lacked any fundamental education or training in re- 
gard to making town planning decisions. Composed of businessmen, 
educators, professionals of all disciplines save architecture, the 
committees proceeded to produce the milieu for a paralysis of crea- 
tive life in Chapel Hill. 


As if this combination of permissive citizenry and visionless 
administration was not bad enough, these two factions relied for the 
execution of their project upon architects of the lowest caliber. This 
riffraff went about their assignments at such an enormous rate that 
there is hardly a loophole remaining which could be used in a last 
ditch effort to prevent the entire infernal machine from taking its 
prescribed course. 


The sad fact is that Chapel Hill as an architectural milieu is 
passé; it is rapidly becoming a vast Potemkin’s Village: a con- 
glomeration of movie set facades. To illustrate this development a 
careful observation of the entrances to the town should be made. 
If the Via Appia is considered as the entrance to Rome, leading one 
to expect certain characteristics in the Eternal City, which are con- 
firmed upon arrival, we can judge Chapel Hill in an analogous way. 
The impression is devastating. The largest and most recent planning 
blunder is the Eastgate Shopping Center on Durham Boulevard. 
The management of the A&P Store at Eastgate was unabashed in 
advertising its building as “Early American” style, and expected 
Chapel Hill to storm the gates of this wonder. They succeeded. This 
fake building is accompanied by further inefficient planning of the 
center and of the hulking buildings, none of which functions in an 
integrated aesthetic harmony, “Colonial” or otherwise. That an 
engineer is responsible for the project does not excuse either the 
management nor the public administration. It confirms the observa- 
tion that more and more unqualified elements have settled in Chapel 
Hill and actively plan its disgrace. 


This “Colonial Masquerade” continues from periphery to down- 
town Chapel Hill and the campus. Traffic planning, distribution of 
buildings and the artificiality of style all constitute an achievement 
that cannot be undone. This is the worst that can be said of any 
mistake. The few authentic reminders of the past are hardly notice- 
able in the prominence of recent vulgar and artificially-aged struc- 
tures. This process of public deceit should impress students and 
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visitors, who must assume that this is the valuable order of the 
times. From any aspect, the Chapel Hill which was built in the past 
decade is a failure. 


It is equally in order to detail the catastrophic development of 
the university campus. The same choice of protected “reservation” 
or continued growth that faced Chapel Hill moved also on the uni- 
versity. Yet at no time during the past decade, not even today, has 
any member of the administration recognized the limit of the physi- 
cal potential of the university. Studies were made that alternately 
would project the anticipated growth from one to twenty years. 
Decisions, however, were made in terms of immediate needs, never 
once in terms of anticipated growth. These low caliber decisions are 
in evidence now in the waste of land and money in every square 
foot of developed campus. The application of the administration’s 
aesthetically retarded concept of meretricious copying has a per- 
verted logic which we should examine. 


From a standpoint of land use it is evident that the academic 
campus can yield only a certain amount of accommodation, that is, 
traffic, buildings and green space. This amount was substantially 
below the projected growth-rate, and the administration knew this. 
They nevertheless continued a campus development with wasteful 
and fake “Colonial” structures which exhibit their degenerated 
misunderstanding of the “delight” element in architecture. The 
policy absolutely denies that we live with the technology and de- 
sign of the twentieth century. 


Consider the term “delight” as interpreted by the administra- 
tion and others of this view. They speak of the unity and harmony 
of the campus as it existed ten years ago. The term “Colonial style” 
was applied to describe the campus. Is this true in terms of style 
represented on the campus then? Of course not. A tour of Cameron 
Avenue will convince the reader. Beginning with the “Industrial 
Colonial” dormitories across from Coker Arboretum, the style of 
architecture changes constantly. Factory-like Caldwell Hall and 
Carr Hall are followed by Bynum Hall with its polished “Grecian” 
columns, an atrocity reminiscent of a slaughter house. The honest 
Playmakers Theater—a simple Doric design—and South Building, 
as well as Gerrard Hall, all true Colonial architecture, are faced by 
the Victorian YMCA and the Neo-Romantic Memorial Hall, where 
in one building “Acropolis” cement succumbs to Sanford brick and 
a gibbous backstage. Next, a “Tudor” architecture graces old Phil- 
lips Hall, and this is followed by the “Spanish Hacienda” of older 
Peabody. 

Elsewhere on the campus we encounter the “Renaissance” li- 
brary, the “Florentine” Bell Tower, the “Saracenic” Alumni Hall 
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The John M. Olin Library Washington University, St. Louis 
Under Construction 
Murphy and Mackey, St. Louis, Architects 





The Climatron Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis 
1960 
Buckminster Fuller, Design 
Synergetics, Inc., Raleigh, N. C., Structural Engineers 
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The Playmakers Theater 
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Memorial Hospital 
©1955 
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Porch of Old East Dormitory 
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Facade of Pharmacy Building 
1959 
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View from Main Entrance 
of New Phillips Hall 
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New and Old Peabody Hall 
1912 and 1960 
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New Peabody Hall 
1960 
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Ackland “Mausoleum” 
1958 





(which does not advance beyond the Egyptian conception of heavy 
solids built from post and beam) and the very undecided Morehead 
Planetarium. Near the hospital complex the Pharmacy building 
sports a neat “Colonial” facade with functionless columns and point- 
less jugs gracing modern glass doors. 


Perhaps the really astonishing focus of decadence is the impor- 
tant corner of the campus which contains a cluttered parking lot 
surrounded by various undecided front sides, back sides and insides 
of the campus’s most ugly buildings. It is an important corner for 
traffic entering the town and the campus. Yet the new structure of 
Peabody Hall meets the old, with two colors of brick, two “styles” 
of architecture, with one building placing its three stories against 
the other’s two stories, and the whole varied with Depression-era 
design against the monotonous wall of flat, standardized windows. 
On the other side of the parking lot the new addition to Phillips 
Hall surrounds that distasteful structure on two sides, and extends 
its own side to the parking lot with an inconceivably ugly fire escape. 
Old Phillips faces north and backs into new Phillips, and new Phil- 
lips turns its gaunt face, reminiscent of Colonial Jailhouse architec- 
ture, to the worst collection of junk shops on the campus. That these 
shops may be removed in the future does not cure the problem of 
the pretentious Phillips facade looking out over either a bare land- 
scape or the roof of another degenerate building. When people speak 
of the charm of Chapel Hill and the university, what can be said? 


There are some very few elements of useful design on the campus. 
First of all, the still predominating eight originals, Playmakers, Old 
and New East and West, Gerrard, South Building and Person Hall. 
They stood around the focal point of the campus and had not been 
displaced by such overpowering mistakes as the business quad- 
rangle in “Monolithic Colonialism” of Carroll, Haines and Gardner 
Halls. Second, and this is a redeeming architectural element in the 
entire town, the trees. If one could imagine a complete removal of 
all vegetation on the campus, only a handful of buildings could sur- 
vive on their own merits. The view of Ackland Art Center from the 
front will save such imagination. Without such vegetation, all the 
later works would stand without dress, completely void of any 
qualities which even in the remotest sense have anything to do with 
architectural delight. 


Consider them against the actual advantages of a true Colonial 
architecture, which was fitted to the potential life, people, region, 
climate and technical knowledge of its time. A true Colonial house 
is refreshingly cool, with cross ventilation to assure maximum air 
movement during hot summer days; the construction of the build- 
ing lends itself well to reflecting heat and not storing it overnight. 
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This aspect is entirely neglected in the recent campus structures. 
In addition, dimensions and proportions exceed any known to Colo- 
nial architecture; consider the enormous facade of Memorial Hospi- 
tal. But even on a smaller scale, do these buildings offer any of the 
merits of Colonial architecture? They are hot, stuffy and of un- 
bearable atmosphere inside. The lighting is catastrophic, and traffic 
solutions around the buildings are inadequate. Almost all aspects 
of the program have been executed in a wasteful and ugly manner. 


The reader should also include the expense in funds used for 
wasted decorations, such as columns which carry no loads, cornices 
which pretend non-existent structural systems and the like. By 
comparison, intelligent contemporary design with its great efficiency 
of natural lighting and the advantages of air conditioning, all added 
to structural and visual efficiency, presents economical possibilities. 


The comparative costs should be assessed in terms of the actual 
expense for Ackland Art Center, a building done by the same archi- 
tects who designed Morehead Planetarium thirty years ago. There 
was no progress in thinking during the thirty years. In fact, Ack- 
land is a degeneration in economy and appearance. The building 
has thirty-two doors, one of which cost four hundred dollars; each 
has a door knob purchased at eighty dollars. The memorial room 
for Mr. Ackland cost a cool twenty thousand dollars. Mr. Ackland’s 
reclining likeness was equally an expensive piece of decoration, 
costing over twenty thousand dollars; it will soon, only two years 
after installation, be removed in pieces and replaced by a second 
attempt costing fifteen thousand dollars. 


Questions of taste were not the only expenses here. A funda- 
mental blunder in the design of Mr. Ackland’s sarcophagus cost 
something extra. The space provided by the architect for the re- 
mains of Mr. Ackland allowed for no tolerances in size. This re- 
quired an interesting postmortem shrinkage of Mr. Ackland’s re- 
mains. Here is pathetic humor. 


Furthermore, the concept of commodity was completely un- 
known to these architects. One cannot otherwise explain why the 
building has undergone three major re-designing jobs in its brief 
two-year existence. The galleries do not lend themselves to success- 
ful exhibitions. That the sculpture studios are in the basement and 
offer practically no daylight to work with might explain some pe- 
culiar qualities of the work produced. The library is a major opera- 
tion problem, involving four separated units which are under one 
person’s supervision, and linked together by stairs and some two 
hundred and fifty feet of corridors. The only really outstanding 
feature of the building is its astounding facade. By now Ackland 
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has become a landmark and visitors attending funerals in Chapel 
Hill frequently stop there, mistaking it for the morgue or a mau- 
soleum. 


All these facts are a result of a time-proven formula which can 
easily be applied to every other building programmed by current 
administration. Because of cowardice in policy-making, the absence 
of imagination and of sound architectural counsel, generations to 
come will suffer in and under buildings completely inadequate for 
contemporary living. These mistakes will guarantee two kinds of 
educational product: a few discontented occupants and further 
generations of stuffy, impotent public administrators. 


In addition to the corruption carried out on the academic cam- 
pus, the administration has moved its land-robbery movement 
southward to the area between the Bell Tower and the new access 
highway to Chapel Hill. Hundreds of acres of virgin land have 
already been destroyed. The entire Memorial Hospital complex is so 
fundamentally wrong, unworkable and incorrigible, that one can 
only refer to it as an Ackland Art Center of an infinitely larger 
degree. Function, commodity and delight have been completely 
ignored; the only efficient solution would be complete abandonment 
or nuclear attack. It is no exaggeration to assert that the violations 
of any scale of values in the construction can hardly be counted 
Under normal circumstances we could possibly argue the few good 
points that certainly everything can possess. In this case even this 
last resort of face-saving has been denied. 


The sensitivity towards nature, harmony and unity, which oe 
administration so eagerly attributes to itself was also missing whe 
a decision was made to locate a five-hundred car parking lot near 
the Bell Tower. It was almost admitted as a mistake. Not only was 
an irrecoverable forest completely destroyed, but there is no satis- 
factory relief to the parking problem. The answer to the parking 
problem just is not one asphalt jungle after another. A solution of 
creative sacrifices may be the only satisfactory one. 


For a short while a bright star appeared on the horizon of 
Chapel Hill. Three new men’s dormitories were to be erected in the 
near vicinity of the new access highway and the Ridge Road. Mr 
Waugh of the School of Design submitted and almost succeeded in 
achieving a contemporary solution. It must have become apparent 
to someone that “Colonial” dressing cannot be extended upward 
over eight stories of a building (remembering Memorial Hospital) 
And the upward direction was the only one left to exploit, since the 
destruction of available land with its special treatment of “Colonial- 
ism” left no spaces nearer the academic campus. Mr. Waugh’s design 
















even reached the model-building stage. But suddenly the star dis- 
appeared and Mr. Waugh’s design went the way of all good ideas, 
into the files. The administration reversed itself and began design- 
ing three inefficient, four-story, four-winged dormitories which 
exceed in mistakes anything available on the central campus. They 
will be as devastating a monument to the entering visitor as the 
Eastgate Shopping Center is on the Durham Boulevard. 


Another abortive ambition of the administration is the newly 
constructed married students’ housing. The development again re- 
veals clearly the complete inability of the administration. Ac- 
complices to this incompetence were riffraff architects who sub- 
mitted a dual version of the project, one that could be. dressed 
“Colonial” or “contemporary” according to administrative decision. 
In light of our criteria, it is clear that one cannot do a “convertible” 
architecture, which by choice can be finished in any one of nu- 
merous styles. 


This dual design suffered a strange fate. By a vote of seven to 
eight of the project committee, a precedent was almost established 
which would have meant the erection of “Colonially-dressed” build- 
ings on the north section, and “contemporary-looking” buildings on 
the south section. Such a union would have been a Sunday amuse- 
ment park. It certainly would have proved nothing about merits 
or public reception of contemporary architecture. The public pres- 
sures which the administration feared never materialized. Never- 
theless, the administration did change its mind once more, and the 
so-called “traditional” execution of the identical floor plan was 
chosen for the entire project. 


The resulting construction has no value whatever in compari- 
son to possible functional solutions. Thirty-two units sprawl over 
the land in the most wasteful arrangement. The buildings, sym- 
metric and formal on the outside, asymmetrical and unworkable on 
the inside, reveal the architects’ inability to understand the his- 
torical evolution of Colonial architecture. In particular, from Mason 
Farm Road some residents have to climb down a flight of stairs 
over an ugly bulkhead in order to be admitted through a quasi- 
formal, pinched entrance. From this direction, most of the buildings 
offer only their upper stories and slate roofs to view. Inside the 
development parking is chaotic and wasteful, and concrete walks do 
not link strategic points. 


Ironically enough, the University Engineers Office did work on 
a preliminary contemporary design, which considered the natural 
environment, the climate, the population growth and requirements, 
as well as the economy of the project. A design was worked out 
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which was not only suited for students—which the present housing 
is not—but also employed contemporary methods and functions. 
Using roughly the equivalent amount of area covered by the present 
housing development, which houses only about two hundred and 
fifty families, the contemporary design would have accommodated 
about one thousand families, and offered a host of services in addi- 
tion. There could have been a covered garage with more than re- 
quired parking space (the cars completely secluded), a service 
tower offering nursery and kindergarten facilities, studyrooms and 
library, a convertible common room for dancing, theater or movies, 
a supermarket, restaurant, cafeteria, bank, post office and shopping 
mall, an infirmary, laundry and self-service car station. A sun deck 


would have provided areas for gymnastics, recreational sports and 
sunbathing. 


The individual apartments were flexible and could be expanded 
from the basic module of about eight hundred square feet per apart- 
ment (versus only six hundred in the present development). A 
storage area in the basement was also made available in this plan. 
For cost, the project was surprising: it would have required only 
two-thirds of the cost per unit of the present housing. The design 
made greater use of available land and did not rise above an average 
of five stories, which were split through a staggered system of en- 
trances following the natural contours and views of the land. There 
would have been large natural spaces around this striking S-shaped 
design, offering unlimited opportunity for all families to utilize the 
natural comfort of the area. This design was filed away after the 


administration decided that it was something in the nature of cul- 
tural bolshevism. 


By no means is the epidemic over. For my final observation I 
should like to deal briefly with “New Coliseum,” a pet plan of a 
prominent administrator. We may argue pro and con about the 
necessity for a new coliseum: “New Coliseum” is a matter all its 
own. I will ignore the advisability of putting such a structure next 
to the Bell Tower—a consideration capable perhaps of an objection 
or two—but will confine myself to the kind of “compleat business- 
man’s” approach respecting the edifice itself. Since the person in- 
volved is extremely eager to have his name appear somewhere on a 
building, an average size classroom would not do. Therefore, he 
created an artificial need for an office-building-coliseum, a chame- 
leon documented from Barnum and Bailey, since public opinion re- 
specting a new coliseum is not entirely favorable, particularly out- 
side of Chapel Hill. “New Coliseum”—architecturally speaking one 
fascinating form, witness Rome in antiquity and Nervi today— 
would be compressed into a 300 by 400 foot block, and then bolt up 
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six stories high, with columns and cornices and the rest of the 
trimmings. The actual coliseum, thus circumscribed by offices, 
would enable the entire project to be passed off as an office build- 
ing so that funds would easily be obtained. The drawing which 
appeared in local newspapers not too long ago was executed by a 
senior in Romance languages, and reveals more than a thousand 
words what kind of absurdity may yet rise up next to the Bell 
Tower. Even more significant, however, is this kind of remorseless 
logic that characterizes the controlling body of this administration. 


Throughout this article I have tried to show what we today 
consider to be architecture, what our public sees it to be, and in 
what ways many public bodies exercise controls over it not com- 
mensurate with their qualifications. I have tried to point out the 
process by which an architect trains and shapes himself, as well as 
the responsibilities he bears toward his own integrity and the public 
welfare. 


The affairs of Chapel Hill and its campus are illustrative of the 
shortcomings of a society preoccupied with economic exploitation, 
fearful of responsibility, educated inadequately toward under- 
standing contemporary issues. 


With the enormity of the mistakes perpetrated in the univer- 
sity architecture of the Piedmont region, we cannot just “let by- 
gones be by-gones,” and let sleeping dogs lie. There is no evidence 
that the administration, the building and grounds committee, or the 
trustees have suffered any changes of heart. Psychologically this is 
understandable. Any change in attitude would ultimately show 
that these policy-making persons have been architectural misfits. 
To expect such remorse of conscience would be tantamount to ex- 
pecting Premier Khrushchev to embrace the Baptist religion. The 
solutions required have no guarantee of success. 


What the University of North Carolina requires is persistent 
and sound argument from an informed public backed by the strength 
of professional advice. A careful survey of the character of the 
Colonial architecture on the campus would have informed archi- 
tects of the needs and functions for an architecture which would fit 
the older buildings and perform for contemporary needs. This kind 
of survey and design is working successfully in numerous other 
expansion projects for university campuses. 


The John M. Olin Library at Washington University, St. Louis, 
is a reasonable example of a contemporary building integrated in 
design and function with older structures built in the early quarter 
of the century. The new library uses the similar Missouri red granite 
for facing. It is placed to fill a large quadrangle previously occupied 
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in uncomfortable fashion only by the much smaller chapel in “Tudor 
Gothic.” By burying two stories of stacks in a basement, the archi- 
tects achieved a harmonious height for the building which matches 
the long, extended and low roof profiles of other buildings. The 
most important study and work areas are still exposed to the values 
of natural lighting, and the entire building has an outward look 
which is achieved by large glass areas and a circumferential low 
balcony. The building functions as a center of quiet studies; it does 
not overwhelm the older setting by any disproportions or flashi- 
ness. It has all the evidence required to show that contemporary 
architecture can integrate a much older and even disadvantageous 
design problem. 


The University of North Carolina campus has already moved 
so far into catastrophic design that serious problems of integration 
face any contemporary architecture. Yet it is no apology for the 
presumed harmony of the continuing program to insist that one 
mistake compliments another. It is not out of place in closing to 
challenge the present university administration to show public 
cause why they have already destroyed and will continue to destroy 
the comfortable intimacy and the innate sensitivity of the univer- 
sity’s architecture and its studies. Until there is a decisive shift in 
administrative thinking, this university will be burdened with the 
failures of a generation which practiced and permitted the architec- 
ture of deceit. 


a 
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The Garden 


There will be an oasis in our town: 
A secret, cloistered garden 

Drowsing behind a deserted house 
And ringed with overgrown hedges 
And vines which will love the clouds 
And dampen the cool smell of honeysuckle. 
Amid the rioting vegetation will founder 

A fallen birdbath and a discarded lawn chair. 
And on some lonely August afternoon 

Will filter down around our heads 

Various intensities of green. 

Over there, in the corner, we shall see a grave— 
Too short for any but a cat or child— 

With mossy mound and faded roses 

The only notice of a resident. 

You will cough, and stoop, and touch the flowers, 
And I will awake and shiver with horror: 
Laquered fingernails against pale roses. 


Ladderback 








Julian Fatback, 

Seller of cement, 

Big-bellied bowler with the boys, 
Splay-footed stroller at Atlantic City, 
Antiques. 

He pokes at a rickety ladderback: 

“Gimme that old chair, there,” he growls, 
And waves his cigar at the dealer. 

“It’s for my little woman,” Julian winks, 
“She thinks we need another chair.” 

The dealer, old and thin, looks out the window. 
“Tt’s not for sale,” he says. 

“What? Look, are ya in business or ain’t ya?” 
“It’s not for sale,” the old man says. 

“Well, just what is for sale?” sneers Julian. 
The other gazes out the window. 

“I said what is for sale in this junk shop?” 
The old man finally speaks: 

“Nothing. Here nothing is sold.” 

Julian stares. 

“Ah, nuts to you, fella,” 

And Julian walks out in a positive way. 
Motionless, the old man waits. 

Then, leaning down, 

He touches the chair, 

Strokes the chair, 

Trembles, 

Hears again the mad, mauve music. 


—R. C. Cook 




















Revolt In Suburbia 


Mrs. Sidney Potifer, Esq., tired 

of explaining why there were no Potifer kids 
(her health was to blame entirely) 

finally said one day, in all seriousness: 

It is against my religion, you see, 

that is, having children is, because 

of the world situation being so.... 

and so on and so on, ad infinitum, 

and the neighbors listened, aghast. 


They went home, and Mrs. P. thought surely 
they will report this to the S.P.A.Something 
but they didn’t, surprisingly. 

Instead they came back from their homes, 
some whispering, some speaking boldly: 
Where do you go to join up with this? 

One by one and then, later, in droves. 


rs 


—Ruth M. Kempher 





La Precieuse 


I see you, fondled in fur, 

hesitating over a small puddle, 

with a rose and a parasol, a Pekinese under 
your arm... 

but how will you step into eternity? 


You are like the Parisian Nike of Samothrace, 
with love unappeased! 

Though killed, you race with same ardour, 
outstretching amputated arms. 





Translated from the Polish by Henry P. Skiba 





—Marja Pawlikowska 
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Guilbert A. Daley 


Kiss The Book 


A One-Act Farce-COoMEDY 


TIME: Present. An unseasonably cold mid-fall. 


The scene opens in Jeb’s Cross-Roads General Store and Shady 
Grove Class 4 Post Office in northeastern North Carolina. On 
the fronts of the several counters with miscellaneous goods are 
plastered advertising signs, and among them, placards remind- 
ing citizens to register to vote, October 15th to 30th. 

Downstage of the post office in the right center is the door 
opening to the storeroom, which is marked “Private.” Typically, 
a pot-bellied stove stands on one side surrounded by nail kegs 
for seats, with other furniture. 








JEB 
(Busy at the counter, seeing Hank for the first time) 
Mawnin’ Hank. Dang col’ this mawnin’ for this time o’ year. 
HANK 


Yeah, Jeb. Got up this mawnin’ won’t quite so sprite as usual, 
count o’ the chill. 





JEB 









(Lining books on counter) 
Right much frost this mawnin’. Good fo’ the collards tho’. 


HANK 


(Going toward the stove, shaking it down, adding more coal) 
Last night, Hal Johnson—you know ole Hal ’cross the crik—- 
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JEB 
Yeah, ah know Hal. He due to come in here today wid his papers 
from the Saperior Court. His two years up now, so he kin regista 
agin. Afta gittin’ caught fo’ the same offense the third time. Felony 
this time. Two years aftah his last release—he got caught jes’ aftah 
las’ nation’! ‘lection. Gotta git his rights reinstagated. 


HANK 
(Smiling) 
Reinstated, Jeb—Well, Hal’s jes’ run off a special Chris’mas batch 
and hits his bes’. Bes’ he’s evah run off since the ABC’ers smashed 
his works. He’s lucky ah reckon. Done serve his time, probation 
ended and kin git re-signed agin’ in time to vote this ‘lection. Moon 
stays right fo’ some folk. 


JEB 

(Placing a little book with markers and two Bibles on the 

counter, a red one for Negroes, and the traditionally black one 

for whites) 
Don’t see no sense in two Bibles. Don’ need no Bible fo’ the niggers 
cause they ain’t gonna git to regista nohow. (Louder) White 
lightnin’ make better egg nog than that gov’ment stamped stuff. 
He ain’t made his special Chris’mas likker since he been up in the 
big house—up thar in the shadow of the capitol. 


HANK 

Yeah, course Hal’s been at it all along—this his first special batch 
since he got out— (Going toward post office picking up large canvas 
mail bag. Goes into P.O. to begin to sort the mail) Mail kinda heavy 
this mawnin’. Must be them Sears Roebuck catalawgs gittin’ out in 
time for Chris’mas—(Lighting his cigar) He sho‘ knows ’bout the 
*fects of the moon fo’ moonshine and hog cuttin’—mello’d jes’ right. 
Mella as moonlight. (Opening mail bag, pulling out catalogues) Yep, 
jest as I thought—Sears Roebuck catalawgs—anyhow the dang 
stuff wuz purdy good. So, ah took me another snort, and by golly I 
want you to know it did the trick. Time I left the house didn’t have 
nary a ache or pain. I’m pert’n a buck, right now—and ready fo’ the 
o’deal that’s afacin’ us today. 


JEB 
O’deal is the right word. Sound jes’ right fo’ whut’s facin’ us. Wid 
this hog cuttin’, likker makin’ moon ahangin’ the way she is, gotta 
feelin’ some damn fool nigger gonna try to git his name on the 
books. Reck’n niggers think moon right fo’ them, too. Wish ah had 
a nip of Hal’s special batch mahself. Kinda perk me up. 
(Finishing the mail) 





Jeb, I brung you some ’long there. In the back room. Go and getcha 
a big snort. Loos’n up yer jernts. See what you think of it. What 
the— (Looking at a letter)—The National ’Sociation fo’ the ’Vance- 
ment of Colored People—by gawd’s that the N. Double A. C. P., Jeb! 


JEB 
What the trouble, Hank? 


HANK 
Jeb, this ain’t no o’deal, this here is downright common-sub-subver- 
sive. This here Mistah Jerry Ev’ritt who bought old man Larkins’ 
farm—he gotta letter here from New Yawk—and it comes from the 
N. Double A. C. P.!! Jeb, ah heard he payin’ his niggers by the hour 
when ev’rybody else apayin’ by the day. Ah heard he wuz a “nigger- 
lover”—by gawd, now ah knows it. 


JEB 


(Stopping his work immediately, coming around the counter 
facing Hank, taking the letter, looking at it unbelievingly) 


What! Well, ah’ll be a wauled-eyed bull-frog—a fixed isshy. 


HANK 
(Taking letter back from Jeb) 


Gotta great notion to send it right back—(Looking toward the 
stove) or better still, burn it up. 


JEB 

By gawd, ah wish ah could find a way to stop these white “nigger- 
lovers” from votin’—a white man cjinin’ the N. Double A. C. P. 
(Going toward the storeroom) Ah ain’t sign up a nigger in these 
here parts in twenty-five years and don’t ’spect to. All you gotta do, 
let ’em regista fo’ local ‘lection and they’s already signed up fo’ the 
big primary. Can’t take no chances. Ah’d give up the books fo’ ah 
would regista a nigger. 


HANK 


(Talking loud enough for Jeb to hear in the storeroom, a little 
shaken) 


By gum, Jeb, ah knows how you feel. Ah ain’t got no plans fo’ 
signin’ up none mahself. Let ’em regista and by gum, you gotta let 
another. First thing you know the N. Double A. C. P. be takin’ over 
the Fed’ral gov’ment and be runnin’ the whole dang country. (Jeb 
is heard choking in the storeroom)—and runnin’ all us white folk 
right smack over in the ’Lantic Ocean. (Hank puts the letter on the 
counter) 
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JEB 
(Returning, smacking his lips, nose red, cheeks glowing, wiping 
his mouth with the back of his lower arm and hand) 
By gawd, Hank, ah sho’ needed that nip after that letter you jes’ 
show’d me—Somep’n like that is jes’ as bad as puttin’ Gen’! Lee, 
hisself, right in Grant’s tomb. 


HANK 
Nuf to make a man whip his own mammy. 


JEB 
(Laughs heartily) 


By golly, ah feel pert ’nough now to turn away all the niggers in 
the United States. 


HANK 
They’s mo’ determined than ever now to git registered. We gotta 
keep they names off these books. Ev’rybody know how they is, 
give ’em a inch and they take a mile. Look at that school they’s 
got recently. Plumb prettier’n the one we got fo’ our own young’uns. 


JEB 


(Taking out a big plug of chewing tobacco, takes pen knife out 
of his pocket, cuts off a chunk. Puts knife back into his pocket.) 


Yeah, an’ they’s gittin’ mo’ uppity ev’ry day. (Puts cud of tobacco 
in his mouth and begins to chew hard) 


HANK 


Let niggers in a small place like this vote an’ it spread all over. 
First thing you know, you have a nigger in the gov’ner’ mansion. 


JEB 
By gum it ain’t no tellin’ whut kin happen from one little slip. 
Lettin’ one nigger git his name on the books be like throwin’ a snow 
ball down a snow bank. It pick up and add mo’ and mo’ till it git 
so big, cayn’t handle it—an’ no tellin’ whar it’ll end. Ah repeat, ‘for 
ah let a nigger regista ah quits. Ah ain’t done it in twenty-five years 
and ah don’t ’spect to start now. 


HANK 
(Going into storeroom) 
Ah agrees wid you agin, Jeb. By gum, ah’ll wager you a bet. If ah 
let one sign those books today or anyday—ah’ll drink that half- 
gallon of Hal’s new batch in a half a hour—an’ thet a heck o a lotta 


likker—even fo’ a drinkin’ man—an’ ah hope ah stay drunk fo’ a 
month. 








JEB 

(Chewing vigorously and spitting just as vigorously in the 

spitoon to punctuate his statement—speaking loudly to Hank 

and moving toward the door) 
An’ ah’ll do the same. (Hank re-enters) If ah slip on this promise 
ah makes to mahself, you, and all the white folk in this area, ah’ll 
drink a halfa-gallon right ‘long with you. Nobody’ll never say Jeb 
Weaver caused the ru’nation of this here country. 


HANK 
(Puffing hard on his cigar, slapping his fat, pudgy hand on 
Jeb’s right shoulder) 
By gum, it’s a bet. We gotta stick togetha, Jeb. Like flies a stickin’ 
to fly paper. (Hank, feeling spirited now, has an idea. He rushes to 
the counter and grabs the red Bible) Come over here, Jeb! Raise 
your right hand, Jeb, and we'll kiss the Bible on it—together. 


JEB 
(Equally excited) 
O.K.—Hold on there, Hank—not that one!! The red one’s the nigger 
Bible. Cayn’t be kissin’ no nigger Bible. That one there is the 
“white Bible” fo’ white folk. 


HANK 
(Quickly rectifying his error, pulls the black Bible forward. He 
holds the “black Bible” in his left hand and raises his right 
hand. Jeb raises his right hand) 
Ah solemnly swears that we ain’t regist’d no niggers in the last 
twenty-five years, and don’t ’spect to now or nevah— (Hank kisses 
the Bible and holds it up for Jeb to kiss) 


JEB 
Me, too—and that goes double. (Kisses the Bible) So help me. 
(Hank replaces the Bible to its original position. The effects of the 
liquor becoming obvious, Jeb moves toward P. O. entrance, stops 
in front, looks at Hank disgusted, he throws the letter through the 
P. O. window) 


HANK 


Bizness kinda slow this mornin’, reckon too chilly fo’ folk to come 
out. Reck’n we kin slip back and grab another little snort. 


JEB 
(Busying himself) 
Hear talk of some white folk up north ajinin’ up with the N. Double 
A. C. P. but ah cayn’t see no white man from these parts ajinin’ up. 
Tain’t natural. Look like he turn his back on his good Southern 
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upbringin’, and done gone plumb loco. A tetched man ain’t got no 
right to be votin’. By gawd, they’s gotta be stopped. (Hank comes 
out of the storeroom and goes into the P. O. He’s glowing from the 
reaction of the liquor and his feelings. Hal Johnson, a tall thin man 
in blue denim over-alls, blue denim shirt, jumper with open collar, 
heavy work shoes, enters) 


HAL 
Mawnin’ Jeb—Hank. 


JEB 

Speak o’ the devil (In a kind of half-whisper) Hank’s been tellin’ 
me ’bout the little favor you done fo’ him las’ night. He brung me a 
little this mawnin’— (Slapping Hal’s arm) Man that stuff is some 
kind a mella. (Laughingly) Boy you gettin’ bettah all the time. 
Musta been practicin’ the whule time you up there in the big house. 
Ah don’t guess this no ’ception. (Winking jokingly) Kinda fix the 
warden up gettcha time cut short, eh? 


HAL 
(Pleased at the compliment) 
No, ah jes’ sot there while you folk pay mah board and keep. When 
ah won’t workin’ in the yard, jes’ bidin’ mah time. (Pulling his 
folded papers out of his jumper breast pocket) 


JEB 
(Holding his hand for the papers, but at the moment more con- 
cerned about the liquor) 
Ah’d lak to git me a coupla gallons so’s to have some on han’ fo’ 
Chris’mas, little Chris’mas cheer, you know. 


HAL 
Fine. Glad to do it. Bring it ovah tonight. Papers all in good shape. 
Ah pah mah taxes—on my property, leastwise—may’s well git my 
rights ah done paid fo’. 


JEB 


(Making only a cursory examination of papers) 
They all right, Hal. See they signed by a Dimercratic jerdge and 
two good Dimercratic char’ter witnesses. Ah ain’t one fo’ quibbling. 
(Opening the book to the proper alphabet) Ah’ll jes’ fill in yer 
name, age—course you still Dimercrat, ain’t "cha Hal? Don’t reckon 
you change yer party cause the boys gottcha and a Dimercratic 
jerdge sentcha up. They jes’ doin’ they duty, ah reck’n. 


HAL 
No, ain’t change mah votin’ ideas. Take mo’n a little unasked fo’ 
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room and board make me turn ’Publican. Yer know ain’t no South- 
ern white man in his right mind gon vote ’Publican. Long as ah kin 
keep my citizenship, don’t mind a little free hitch. 


JEB 
(Folding the papers, returning them to Hal and turning card 
so Hal can sign it. Pointing—) 
Read this, Hal, and sign on thet line there. 


HAL 
(Mumbling audibly, words only half intelligible) 
Ah solemnly swear that every statement hereun is true and that ah 
uphold the Constitution of the United States, etc. (Signs name pro- 
nouncing it aloud as he signs) Harold P. Johnson. Much obliged, 
Jeb, and ah’ll fix yer up soon’s it’s convenient. 


JEB 
Thanks, Hal, no rush, jes’ so ah kin get it for it’s all gone. When 
folk hears about it and how good it is ’speck won’t be around long. 


Ain’t had none fo’ Chris’mas lak yearn, Hal. (Hal crosses over to 
P. O.) 


HAL 
How’s bizness, Hank? 





HANK 
Bizness fine, Hal, little slow this mawnin’. Reck’n too chilly fo’ the 
women folk to get’n early start. They be here tho’. Them Sears 
Roebuck catalawgs come in. Women folk knows it "bout time. 
They'll be acomin’. Nothing fo’ you this mawnin’ Hal. You ain’t 
still hot wid the sheriff are you, Hal? He jes’ done ’is duty. 


HAL 
Holdin’ nothin’ agin nobody, hope nobody holdin’ nothin’ agin me. 
Nope. Ain’t nobody else to vote fer. Ah hear some talk some new 
guy thinkin’ about runnin’ on the ’Publican ticket. Ah ain’t votin’ 
for no damn ’Publican. If the sheriff hadda bin a ’Publican wid the 
ABC boys, I'd shot it out, by george. Nex’ to a nigger acatchin’ me, 
nothin’ could be worse than one of them nigger lovin’ ’Publicans. 
(Jeb comes toward the stove and sits on a keg. Hal Johnson 
pulls out his corn cob pipe and his tobacco pouch) 


HANK 
(Coming out of the P. O., sits on the other keg) 
Hal, ole man Ev’ritt, the man what’s done bought the old Larkins 
place, he gotta lettah this mawnin’ from the N. Double A. C. P.— 
can yer imagin’—a white man ajinin’ a nigger organization—that 
Red organization to help niggers over-run the white folk. 
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HAL 
(Interested) 
What is the worl’ acomin’ to? What’s come ovah white folk these 
days? Some of ’em gettin’ plumb crazier’n the niggers. Lemme see 
that lettah, Hank. (Hank jumps up to get the letter and returns. 
Hal has lighted his pipe. Hank returns with the envelope) 


JEB 
Yep, Hal, the whole worl’ ’bout blow a gasket. A man don’ know 
what te ’spect next. (Hank shows Hal the letter. Hal looks as 
though he can’t believe his eyes) 


HAL 
Reck’n this some kinda mistake, Hank? (Hank puffs hard on his 
cigar; Hal chews and puffs on his pipe; Jeb spits hard in the spitoon 
as the three men sit quietly in genuine bewilderment) 


HANK 
(Finally) 
Nope. No mistake. (Hank breaks the spell by getting up, taking the 
letter and returning to the post office window and putting it inside) 
Just cayn’t understand white folk awantin’ to be in a nigger 
organization. 


JEB 
Jes’ like throwing hawg slop in Gen’l Lee’s face. 


HAL 
If he want to be lak’ the Yankee “nigger-lovers,” he ought to move 
outta these parts, and move up north wid ’em. 


(Piety Pettigrew enters, a small, plain, sanctimonious, typical 
farm wife with a dried weather beaten face, wearing a home- 
made Dutch bonnet, a full length apron over her calico dress, 
and a three-quarter, plain black coat. She carries a basket of 
eggs on her arm) 


PIETY 
Mawnin’ gentlemans. Cold piercin’ this mawnin’. Brung yo’ eggs, 
Jeb. Cold don’t fetch mah hens none. If you live right and do the 
Lord’s will, a little cold won’t fect ya. The Lawd pervides fo’ them 
that serve him proper. How’s the rheumatiz, Mistah Smothers? 
(Sensing a slight odor in the atmosphere. Hal puffs his pipe, Jeb 
moves toward the counter; Hal moves toward P. O.) 


HANK 
Fine! Miz Pettigrew, Fine! 












PIETY 
(Sniffing in order to ascertain her suspicions) 

Ah reck’n it is fine. You gentlemans been “tastin’” this mawnin’. 

Course tain’t none a mah bizness whatcha do, but it ain’t proper— 

no tain’t right to be a mixin’ pleasure and bizness. Things, like folk, 

oughta be in they proper place and time. 


HANK 








(Changing the subject) 
Ah see yo’ Sears Roebuck catalawg done come, Miz Pettigrew. 
Ah’m sho’ you want to git some little pretties fo’ yo’ house ’fo 
Chris’mas. 


PIETY 
(Turning on Hank disgustedly) 
Thank you, Mistah Smothers. Ah hopes yo’ rheumatiz don’t git no 
worse. Cayn’t see how it kin, if you gonna doctah on it all the time— 
at home and ’way from home too. Ah declare what’s this po’ ol’ 
worl’ acomin’ te. Ain’t they nobody won’t be doin’ right these days. 























HANK 
(Half-way ignoring her meddling) 

You think taking a little snort fo’ the rheumatiz on a col’ mawnin’ 

is bad Miz Pettigrew—and yo’ wonders what the worl’ acomin’ te. 

(Pushing Everett’s letter in her face) Well, this is what hits acomin’ 

te. Look at thet. 





PIETY 
(Reading aloud and recognizing the graver sin) 
“National ’Sociation fo’ the Advancement of Colored People—New 
Yawk City.” (Dropping her eyes to the addressee) “Mistah Gerald 
A. Av’ritt.” (Excited) Lawd Gawd amercy ah reck’n takin’ a little 
nip for rheumatiz on a nippy mawnin’ ain’t no wors’n this. Reck’n he 
plumb outta his mind? Fust thing ya know he be roun’ here a 
he’pin’ colored folk to get registered fo’ votin-—N. Double A. C. P. 
This be no mistake, ere Mistah Smothers? 


HANK 







It sho’ ain’t, Miz Pettigrew. 


PIETY 
(Turning on the three men) 

All the mo’ reason why folk like you in ’sponsible positions like yern, 

Jeb Weaver and Hank Smothers, needs to keep a clear head. Cayn’t 

afford to do nothin’ that cause one little mistake. 
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HANK 
(Resuming his seat with Jeb by the stove.) 
We’se fine Miz Pettigrew. We got everything covered. We done took 
a oath on it—ain’t no niggers gonna regista here today and no other 
day. 
(As she starts to leave, Jerry Everett, a distinguished looking 
gentleman, white, 49 years old, wearing a brown leather jacket 
to match his neatly pressed brown pants, polished brown shoes, 
white shirt and tie, enters) 


JERRY 
(Tipping his hat to Piety) 
Mawning, mam. 


PIETY 
(Staring at an omen of evil) 
Helpin’ color’d folk become one wid the white. Humph! (She throws 
her head to one side with righteous indignation, swinging her basket 
on her arm, leaving) Strong fumes and strange folk riles me quick- 
er’n anything (Pointedly toward Jerry) Don’ ’wanna have a ‘tack 
o’ the vapors in public. Tain’t fittin’! 


JERRY 
(Turns and looks at her wonderingly and a little amused. As 


he comes into the store, the three men continue to sit like 
Indians in council. The silence is penetrating) 
Morning, gentlemen. (Then more forcefully, but pleasant) Morning, 
gentlemen, bitter this morning. Any mail this morning, Mister 
Smothers? 


HANK 
(Sardonically and curt) 
Reck’n it is—and some mail it is. 


JERRY 
(Ignoring this and not understanding Hank’s attitude, but 
immediately perceiving something wrong) 
And while I’m here, Mister Weaver, I may as well register, since 
this is a new voting precinct for me. I’ve been here long enough 


now, may as well be a good citizen here as anywhere else. This is 
home now. 


JEB 
(Searching for a prohibitive measure and not moving) 
Don’t know Mistah Ev’ritt. Reck’n we done run outta cards now. 
Folks been really registrin’ ’round here. Didn’t realize so many folk 
round here won’t on the books. 








JERRY 









(Kindly but firmly) 
I can appreciate that Mr. Weaver, but if you don’t mind, would you 
take one look to be certain. (Hank gets up reluctantly, walks toward 
the counter) 


HANK 


























(Pointedly) 
That lettah from the N. Double A. C. P. It is yern, ain’t it? 


JERRY 

(Looking carefully at the envelope, speaks firmly, but still 
kindly) 

Well, it is addressed to me. I suppose it’s mine. 


HANK 


Ah could a sworn it to be some mistake, Mistah Ev’ritt. This is a 
nigger organization, ain’t it? Or is it Red? 


JERRY 


(Observing the situation, provoked, but subduing his anger and 
playing along with them for a purpose. He speaks forcefully 
with a quasi-calmness, laughing outwardly) 
It’s an American organization, sir. Just as American as corn liquor, 
or chewing tobacco or cigars, or snuff (With mock seriousness) and 
I'll join whatever I damn please, if you don’t mind. When it gets so 
the likes of you can tell me what to join and what not to join— 











HANK 
(Disarmed by this attitude and taken aback) 

Didn’t mean no harm, Mistah Ev’ritt, suh. Jes’ wonder’d what a 

white man and gentleman like yo’self, got outta joining a nigger 

organization. Wonder what kinda man betray his own kind. 





JERRY 
(Still with quasi-calmness, trying to view it lightly) 

I didn’t come here to discuss my personal affairs with you, sir. (To 

Jeb) Now, if you’ll find me a card, I'll register and be on my way. 


HANK 
(Completely disarmed, like Jeb. He is crushed but persistent 
and fighting back. He moves toward Jeb and nudges him under- 
standingly) 

Yes, suh, there’s a certain formality folk registrin’ fo’ the fust time 

gotta go thu’— (Hesitatingly) —like recitin’ the Constitution. It’s the 

law, you know. 
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JERRY 
There’s no such damn law and you know it. (Sardonically) If you 
try pulling those stunts on me such as you use against the Negroes, 
I could make trouble for you, by God. But that will be unnecessary 
I’m sure, with such “sober, honest gentlemen” as yourselves. 


HANK AND JEB 
(With forced smiles) 
Yes, Yes, Yessuh! 


JERRY 
(Same sardonic tone) 
I can copy any part of the Constitution and read it, if necessary, but 
is that really necessary, gentlemen? Your cowardly fears and 


crooked shenanigans are going to get you in the long run—make 
trouble for you. 


HANK 
(Humiliated and shaken, his speech is hesitant) 
Ah ain’t trying to make no trouble Mistah Ev-ritt. Ah’se jes’ doing 


mah duty as ah knows it oughta be done. White folk need to stick 
together, that’s all. 


JERRY 
Your duty, of course, but how people like you manage to finagle 
these jobs I'll never know. These local politics are rotten to the core. 


JEB 


Oh yeah, (Shaking) Ah found one, Mistah Ev’ritt. You lucky, las’ 
one, too. 


JERRY 
Just fill it out. You can find others, I’m sure, if you have to. Name— 
Gerald Algernon Everett—Algernon—Al-ger-non. Age: 49. Birth- 
day: 7-4-1911. Race: White. Party: Democrat. (Jeb and Hank look at 
each other unbelievingly) That’s right, gentlemen, Democrat. (Hal 
turns around in his chair again to be sure he’s hearing correctly) 


HANK 
(Filling out the card) 
Read this and sign here, Mistah Ev’ritt. (Jerry utters the oath) 
Now kiss this here Bible, suh. (Jeb thinking fast, quickly moves the 
black Bible and Hank understands. He pushes the red Bible to him) 


JERRY 
(Almost losing his calm) 
Kiss the—You blaspheming, red-neck’d (Thoroughly disgusted and 
to shorten an ugly situation, grabs the red Bible as both Jeb and 
Hank watch with secret glee. He kisses the Bible) 
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JEB 
















(Triumphantly) 
Sign here, please (Everitt signs his name with a flourish) 





JERRY 
Thank you, gentlemen. (Turns curtly to go. As he reaches the door, 
turning, shaking letter at them) And if it makes you feel any better 
gentlemen; this is a lifetime membership. (With a sardonic smile, 
he leaves) 





HANK 
A Dimercratic “nigger-lover”—that’s what he is. 





JEB 


Got money too, that’s the danjus kind. If folk can’t trust they own 
these days, who they gonna trust? That damn fool think he so damn 
s’perior to the likes of us. 





HANK 
Ah bet he even think niggers better’n we is. 


JEB 
(Bursting forth in laughter) 
But ah tricked that “nigger-lover.” (Laughing heartily, joined by 
Hank) Ah tricked ’im into kissing the “nigger Bible.” He loves 
niggers so, serves him right to kiss a “nigger Bible.” 






















HAL 
(Having secretly enjoyed seeing Hank and Jeb embarrassed, 
sucking on his pipe, gets up, chuckles with a dubious meaning) 

Well, “gentlemen” (Mimicking Everett), ah’ll be gittin’ alon’. 

Enjoy’d mah stay. Got right much to do teday. Ah won’t be for- 

gittin’ ya, Jeb. See ya soon. 

(As both men start together and enter the storeroom, the bell 
on the main door rings. Bob and Mary Hicks enter the store. 


Hearing the bell ring, Hank rushes back, having failed to get 
his snort). 


BOB AND MARY 
Mawnin’ Mistah Hank. 





HANK 


Mawnin’ Mary, Mawnin’ Bob. (Mary goes to the grocery counter to 
look at the eggs, as Bob goes to the P. O.) 
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BOB 
Any mail, Mistah Hank? 


HANK 


(Handing Bob the Sears Roebuck catalogue) 


Mary’s Sears Roebuck catalawg done come. Reckon you gonna do 
some mighty purty fixin’ up fo’ Chris’mas, ain’tcha Mary? 


MARY 
(Turning as Bob walks toward her, and Hank comes around 
the counter) 


Don’t know, Mistah Hank. Money kinda scayce this winta’. If’n it 
keep cold like dis, need all the money fo’ ker’sene to keep a body 
from freezin’. 


BOB 


Sho’ is some kinda unseasonable weather we’se ahavin’ now, Mistah 
Hank. 


HANK 
Sho’ is Bob. Would you like some eggs, Mary? 


MARY 


Bettah gimme dozen, Mistah Hank, mah hens ain’t doin’ so good. 
Ain’t done good all year. Wid the boys in school and Bob here 
eatin’ ’em, and they always wantin’ cakes, eggs don’t stay roun’ 
long, (Hesitatingly) and whils’t ah’se here Mistah Hank, ah’d like 
to do mah duty. 


HANK 
Yo’ duty, Mary? 


MARY 


Yeah, Mistah Hank, mah citizen duty. Signin’ up. Didn’t get to sign 
up las’ ‘lection ya know—reck’n ah—we can get to sign up now fo’ 
this local ‘lection. (Bob has been jerking Mary’s arm inconspicu- 
ously as though she said something wrong) 


HANK 


(As he puts eggs into a bag) 
Sho’ you ain’t already on the books, Mary? 
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BOB 
Yes suh, we sho’. Las’ time we tried, Mary an’ me, you ask’d us who 
writ the Constitution of the United States. Cause we couldn’t tell 
ya, ya done told us we had to know that afore we could sign up. 


MARY 
And we know that, Mistah Hank. 















HANK 


That ain’t all now, Bob. If yo’ knows who wrote it, you gotta be able 
to ’cite it. Both of you. Forty cents, Mary. 





MARY 


(Reaching in her pocket for change and handing it to him) 
Lawd, Mistah Hank, ah cayn’t ’cite the Constitution; neither kin 
Bob, ah knows. (Bob shakes his head) We ain’t tried to memorize 
it, Mr. Hank. We jes’ ’scover who writ it and what it means. ’Spect 
they ain’t nobody kin do that. 






HANK 
Somebody mus’ kin, Mary. It’s the law. Wouldn’t make laws if folk 
couldn’t live up to ’em. 






MARY 
Don’ b’lieve it, Mistah Hank. Don’ believe you kin. (Bob shaking 
Mary’s coattail more vehemently now) Ain’t nobody done ’cite the 
whole Constitution since Mr. Lincoln done writ it. (They turn to go) 


HANK 
(With a hypocritical smile) 
Then ah’se sorry, Mary. Sorry, Bob. Go home and stedy a little mo’ 
and maybe next time you kin, huh? Maybe you kin sign up come 

nex’ ’lection. 
(Jeb comes out of storeroom tipsy, glowing. Hank winks under- 
standing at Jeb. Both a little tipsy now. Victor Graves, a 
young farm agent, recently appointed to the area, enters as 
Mary and Bob are leaving.) 


















MARY 
Be too old to sign name aftah while, Mistah Hank. If evah time we 
gotta know more’n anybody else. 






VICTOR 
Mawnin’ Mrs. Hicks, Mr. Hicks. I'll be over to your place in a coupla 
days. Check on your hogs. 
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MARY AND BOB 
Thank you Mistah Graves. We be lookin’ fo’ ya. 


VICTOR 


How do you do. My name is Graves. I’m the new farm agent here. 
Assigned here since last July. Since I’m new here, Id like to regis- 
ter in this precinct. 


HANK 


Well now, Graves, ah cayn’t stop ya’ fo’ wantin’ to regista. Evah 
citizen oughta. Ah think it commendable that the colored folk want 
to do they duty. Now you come right over here, suh, and ’cite the 
Fed’ral Constitution fo’ me—all of it—and you kin regista. 


VICTOR 
Recite the Constitution—the whole Constitution? 


HANK 
Yep, the whul Constitution. 


VICTOR 


There’s no law which says I must recite the Constitution. The law 
says that I must be able to read and write any part of it upon re- 


quest. I haven’t been requested to do either of those yet. 


HANK 
(Looking at Jeb who is also back of the counter) 


We the registras here, boy. Don’tcha git uppity wid me. Ah knows 
the law ’bout well as you do—and ah’m ’questin’ you to ’cite the 
Constitution. (Slapping his hand on the counter losing his balance 
as he does so) the whole dang Constitution. 


VICTOR 
(Firmly) 
I beg your pardon—and the name is Graves. 


JEB 


Boy, if you wants to regista you’d bettah humble yo’self afore white 
folk and do as yo’ told. Mistah Smothers here says—an’ ah seconds 
it—’cite the Constitution if you wants to regista—or git out. (Point- 
ing vehemently toward the door, throwing himself forward) 


GRAVES 
Can you recite the Constitution—the whole Constitution? 
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JEB 
You dern tootin’ ah kin—but ah don’ haf to prove it to no nig—no 
colored man. Now if yo’ wants to regista, you ’cite the Constitution— 


or git. We’se busy an’ ain’t got no time to waste on uppity folk— 
white ner black. 


GRAVES 
All right! All right! (He begins the “Preamble,” hurriedly calling 
off words. Hank grabs up the book with the markers and opens it 
rapidly, following clumsily with his fingers) “We the people of the 
United States in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice...” 


HANK 


Hol’ on here, boy, ah cayn’t follow thet fas’. You tryin’ to pull a fas’ 
one? 


GRAVES 
(Proceeds more slowly) 
. . insure domestic tranquility ... (Jeb straining to follow) pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessing of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution of the United States of America.” 
(Hank and Jeb look at each other. Graves looks at Hank with ex- 
pectation). 


“ 


HANK 
Nope. Sorry you make one tiny mistake. Gotta know it perfect. 


GRAVES 
(Infuriated) 
One mistake? 


HANK 


Yep. 


GRAVES 
What mistake? Let me see, show me. (Grabbing for the book) 


HANK 
(Snatching book out of his reach) 
Sorry, cayn’t do that. ’Gin the law. It jes’ gotta be right. 


GRAVES 
(Momentarily rebuffed, but thoughtful, regains his composure 
and is very courteous). 
Thank you anyway. I guess this is your day. Maybe I slipped, but 
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my day is coming—and sooner than you think—on another “busy” 
day. (Turning, almost butting into Eva Brown, the Negro nurse 
who has entered.) Excuse me, Miss Brown. 


EVA 


(Stepping aside) 

Mister Graves. 
(As Graves leaves, Hank, who failed to get his snort, makes a 
sign and goes toward storeroom. Jeb is good and tipsy now, 
especially after the Jerry Everett episode, the heat of the stove 
working in conjunction with the liquor.) 


EVA 


Good afternoon, sir. I’m the public health nurse assigned to this 
area. In making my round I had to pass here—and realizing I needed 
to register in this precinct,—I thought I’d stop to do so. 


JEB 


Ah’d seen ya’ several times acomin’ and goin’. mam, but never did 
get to know who ya really wuz—yo’ name. 


EVA 
Miss Brown, Eva Brown. 


JEB 


Well now, Eva—tha’s fine. Come right over hyar, mam, and let me 
hear yo’ ’cite the Constitution and yo’ can regista lak any other 
citizen. 


EVA 


Recite the Constitution? Mister, I don’t believe the law requires 
that, and besides that would take too much of my time. 


JEB 
Well, mam, ah think ah knows the law well ’nough to hold down 
this job in this part of the country. An’ if yo’ wants to vote, you'll 
do jes’ that—and time or no time. 


EVA 
(Fully aware of Jeb’s condition) 
Mister— 


JEB 
Weaver, mam, Jeb Weaver. 





EVA 


Jeb, did I understand you correctly? I must recite the whole Con- 
stitution of the United States. Mister Weaver— 


JEB 


(Sufficiently rebuffed about his over-familiarity) 
Yes, mam, uh, uh, Miss Brown. 


EVA 


Can you recite the Constitution—the whole Constitution? I doubt 
if you know how it starts. 


JEB 


Are you achallengin’ the law, mam? What kinda schools you colored 
folks go to anyhow? What they larn ya in them schools other than 
to think you as good as white folks—an’ all that rot. 


EVA 


Give me an example, sir, of what you mean, and I'll be glad to show 
you what we “larn” in our schools. 


JEB 
Well, I ain’t never bin to no college. Didn’t hafta go to know it 


start wid, “We the people .. .” 


EVA 


Oh yes, of course. (She rattles off just the “Preamble,” Jeb grabs 
the book) “We the people of the United States .. . (etc., etc.) 


JEB 


(Rebuffed, searching desperately for an error—or an excuse) 
Huh? Uh, say that las’ part ’gin, about the pro-pros-prosperity and 
the o’deal. 


EVA 


...and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity 
do ordain and establish this Constitution of the United States of 
America.” 


JEB 


(Genuinely bewildered and defeated, forgetting the proper 
procedure, reluctantly gives her a card) 


Fill it out, mam. (He spits hard in the spitoon. Eva laughs inside. 
She hands Jeb the card.) Do you swear to what that says thar... 
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JEB 
Kiss the Bible. 


EVA 


(Reaching for the black Bible, Jeb almost screaming in con- 
fusion.) 


JEB 
No-o-o, this here one (The red Bible). 


EVA 
Is there a difference in the Bible? 


JEB 
Well, now mam, one’s “white” and one’s “colored.” 


EVA 
(Calmly) 


Oh, I see. (Puts the Bible near her mouth, refusing to touch it with 
her lips) 


JEB 
(As a last straw, in desperation) 
This is a Dimercrat ‘lection, ya know. 


EVA 
I’m well aware. I’m a Democrat. 


JEB 
Now sign here—(Pointing, she signs) 


EVA 


Thank you. (Turns to leave. As she gets to the door, she turns 
toward Jeb). You’ve been very kind. I shall be sure to tell all the 
Negroes just how kind you’ve been to me. (She exits.) 


JEB 


(Staring in a trance momentarily. Tears come to his eyes. Sud- 
denly he yells in desperation, his voice breaking with emotion.) 
Hank! Hank! She done got me! She done got me! 
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HANK 
(Comes hurriedly, stumbling, trying to run.) 
Yeah Jeb! Jeb! Who gotcha? 


JEB 
(In hysterics) 

That nigger nurse, Hank. She got me and—lI’se done letcha down, 
Hank. I’se done letcha down—you, the good Lawd and all the otha’ 
white folks, Hank. She knowed it! She knowed ev’ry confounded 
word the whul dang Constitution. An ah had te let ’er sign. 
(Like a baby) Won’t no way out. Hank, ah ain’t no better than 
that “nigger-lovin’” Jerry Everett. Ah ain’t no “nigger-lover,” but 
ah’m jes as bad. Hank, ah’ll drink yo’ likker—and ’ah hope ah do 
get drunk—sick drunk. Won’t be punishment ’nough. Folk’ll be 
sayin’ ah’m ’nother Benedict Arnold, Hank, what a’ we comin’ to? 
You think it’ll snowball, Hank? 


HANK 
(Truly bewildered—worried) 
Don’ know, Jeb, don’ know. By golly Jeb, go finish the likker. He’p 
ya te forget yo’ mistake. (Patting him) A man’s ’titled to one mis- 
take in life. Go on, Jeb, wash yo’ sorrows ’way. (Jeb stumbles into 
the storeroom. Hank goes behind the counter, supporting himself 
on it. He looks at the card scrutinizingly. Gordon Rivers enters.) 


HANK 
Kin ah he’p ya, boy? 


RIVERS 
(Calmly, politely) 
My name is Gordon Rivers, sir. I work at the high school. I come 
to register in order to vote. 


HANK 
Boy, you a ’fessa? You too young to be a ’fessa. 


RIVERS 
(Reaching into his back pocket for a billfold) 
I have a driver’s license, sir, and a photostatic copy of my discharge. 
I teach social studies, sir. 


HANK 


Pho-photo what? Is that a honorable discharge? Boy, I ain't never 
heard but two kinds discharge, honable and dishonable. You gotta 
anotha kind? 
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RIVERS 


Here’s my license, sir—and my discharge. I guess that’s adequate 
identification. 


HANK 
(Examining license, then discharge) 
Boy, this says “honable’—why you wants to make it some other 
kind? Ya niggers gittin’ fancier and mo’ uppity every day. Anyhow, 
ah guess you is old enough, maybe you the one. You sho don’ look 
it tho’. It says here born December 31, 1933. How old that make you? 
(Returning Rivers’ properties.) 


RIVERS 
(Forcefully, but polite) 
I’m well aware of the tricks you try to pull, sir. I know what’s been 
happening over the years—and even today. It is now October 15th— 
right? 


HANK 
(Rocking) 
Right. 


RIVERS 


I was born December 31, 1933. That makes me 27 years, fourteen 
days, and nine months. 


HANK 


(Shocked, hiccoughing loud, losing his cigar butt in the middle 
of the floor) 
Wrong. Ah gotta know yo’ age to the minute. 


RIVERS 


Very well, 27 years, 9 months, 14 days (Looking at his watch and 
extending his arm so that Hank can see). It is now 10:32. Right? 


HANK 
Right. 


RIVERS 
I was born at 12:30 in the afternoon. So that makes me 27 years, 9 
months, fourteen days, and 22 hours and 2 minutes old—and if that’s 
not enough—45 seconds now. 


HANK 
(Desperate for a clincher, with a gleam in his eye, sure of his 
catch.) 
Boy, what’s the longest word in the English language? 
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RIVERS 
(With assurance) 


I think, sir, it is antidisestablishmentarianism. 


HANK 
(Shaken) 


Huh? (Reluctantly.) Yep, guess yo’ right there. (Pause.) Can you 
spell that word, boy? 


RIVERS 
I’m sure I can. 


HANK 

(Looking at him wildly in desperation) 
Boy, lemme hear you spell “antidistsblishmentarian.” (pronounces it 
as though he has a mouthful of mush) 


RIVERS 


You mean—“anti-disestablishmen-tarianism”—Very well: an-ti-dis- 
es-tab-lish-men-ta-ri-an-ism. 


HANK 
(Mouth flies open. He can’t believe what he hears.) 
Now yo’ a smart boy, ain’tcha. (Leaning in Gordon’s face) Boy 
perfessa? (Rivers steps back, face in agony from the liquor fumes.) 


Lemme hear you ’cite the Constitution of the United States. 


RIVERS 
(Realizing Hank’s condition, proceeds with the “Gettysburg 
Address.” Hank rapidly picks up the book with markers, drops 
it and it falls to the outer side of the counter, the markers fall 
out. Gordon picks up the book as the markers fall. Hank pages 
through rapidly, but finds the wrong page. Gordon peers in 
conspicuously and sees what pages Hank has turned to. He be- 
gins reciting the address without any special emphasis on inter- 
pretation. Hank follows awkwardly.) 
“Four score and seven years ago our forefathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal... . 


HANK 
Take too long! Git to the end, boy perfessa! 


RIVERS 
(Victoriously with resounding tones) 


... And this government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 
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HANK 
(Deflated, defeated and genuinely astonished) 
By gawd, ah nevah thot ah’d hear a nigger recite the whole Con- 
stitution. By gawd, ah never—Boy, is you Dimercrat or ’Publican? 


RIVERS 
I’m a Democrat, sir. 


HANK 
Fill out this card, kiss that red Bible, sign yo’ name and git. 


RIVERS 
(Smiling, fills out the card, kisses the Bible, signs his signature 
and leaves, with a sardonic smile and a mock serious tone) 
I compliment you, sir, on the “skill” and “personal” interest you 
take in your civic duties. I shall “noise” it abroad. 


HANK 


(Not understanding Rivers’ meaning, takes out a dirty wrinkled 
“cowboy” handkerchief, wipes his brow. He stumbles toward 
the storeroom door, yelling.) 
Jeb! Jeb! (Jeb comes stumbling out of the storeroom, completely 
inebriated. Hank, almost in tears.) Jeb, Jeb, we sunk. I know’d it, 
ah felt it in mah bones. Las’ night when di moon had that purple 
streak ’cross it—it so weird—it won’t no moon fo’ white folks. Jeb, 
that boy ’fessa from the nigger school ’cited the whole dang Con- 
stitution and spelled “anti-dissablish-menism” and he kin count his 
birthday to the minute—seconds. Jeb, what we white folk gonna do? 
I nivah tho’t ah’d live to see the day a nigger ’cite the Constitution. 
(Jeb rushes back into the storeroom, knocking over a keg, 
falling against the door frame and into the room, leaving Hank 
standing alone. Hank suddenly frightened, and anticipatory.) 
Jeb! Jeb! Whatcha gonna do? 


JEB 


(Rushes out with the liquor jug, embraces Hank around the 

shoulders.) 
Drink, Hank! We’ll git drunk and sick togetha—and maybe die to- 
getha. We bin togetha a long time, Jeb. We’ve seen a lotta things 
Nevah has we seen a day lak this one. Uppity niggers—“nigger- 
lovin” white folks. Niggers think they’s good as white folk. (Still 
embracing each other, stumbling about the stage, passing the jug 
alternately between speeches, Jeb takes a drink.) Drink, Hank, wash 
the niggers and they lovahs down wid white likker. 
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HANK 
We done sol’ out to the niggers, Jeb. We ain’t fitten’ fo the job. We 
done fail’d to keep white, white, and black, black. Jeb, we ain’t as 
good as Benedict Arnold. Leastwise he sold out white to white, but 
we done sol’ out white to the black. They’ll eat us like ants, Jeb. 


JEB 
When the niggers start runnin’ the country, Hank, we’ll be to blame. 
(Stumbling and drinking. Meanwhile all the Negroes who were de- 
nied the privilege of registering return. Their eager, expectant 
faces indicate they’ve been primed) 


JEB AND HANK 
(The more they drink, the less despondent but ghoulishly 
happy.) 
Come on in. Let all the niggers regista. 


JEB 
Long as they Dimercrats. 
(In the general commotion, Mrs. Pettigrew, excitedly comes in, 
talking wildly as she enters.) 


PIETY 

Lawd, Jeb Weaver, ah’se so riled up this mawnin’. Ah plumb fo’git 
to get mah money and mah catalawg. Tain’t right fo’ a body to git 
riled so. Tain’t Christian. And now it worse. As ah wuz a comin’ 
back the colored folk wuz arunnin’ ’cross the fields and up an’ down 
the road. An’ that colored nurse goin’ in one direction an’ that new 
techa wid the boyish face he goin’ in the other, ashoutin’ and atellin’ 
‘em to go tell this one an’ that one. Colored folk somep’n, they more 
riled than ah is. (Working herself up) Sich commotion ah ain’t 
seen—Since the Lawd done kicked out the “black” angels an’ the 
animals arushin’ in the ark. The darkies is uprisin’. 


JEB 


Come on in, Miz Pettigrew and sign up. Let ev’rybody sign up te 
vote. 


PIETY 
(Taking in the situation, observing Mary and Bob) 
Saints preserve us! What in the worl’ is all this? (Throwing her 
hands up in utter despair). The Lawd’s arainin’ his wrath down 
upon us. The devil’s done took ovah fo’ sho’ and the Lawd’s strikin’ 
wid his sword o’ fire. Is the darkies arisin’ agin us fo’ sho’! 


HANK 
(In ghoulish glee. Coming toward her. She backs away, toward 
the door.) 
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Let all the niggers vote, Miz Pettigrew and tomorra we’ll all jine 
the N. Double A.C.P. Ev’rybody vote. (Throwing up his hands.) 


PIETY 

(In a frenzy) 
Hal Johnson wid his black soul amakin’ the devil’s own blood, and 
you adrinkin’ the divil’s blood done caused the ru’nation of us all. 
(Graves enters, Piety is blocked) Lawd, we astumblin’ over ’em 
already. We’se been ’stroyed again. 

(Eva with her black nurse’s kit and Gordon Rivers enter with 

broad, satisfied smiles at the effects of their “uprising.” Piety, 

becoming encircled by the Negroes, still backing toward the 

stove and rocker) 


PIETY 

Lawd amercy, we surrounded already. Lawd amercy, the darkies is 
arisin’ agin, like the locusts of Egypt. Tain’t fittin’. (As Eva and 
Gordon come closer, Piety, whose voice has a shrill hysterical pitch, 
faints and falls into the rocker. Eva, always efficient, reaches in her 
bag and pulls out a small vial of smelling salts. She takes Piety’s 
hand carefully and tenderly in one arm and administers the vial to 
Piety’s nose. The Negroes close around to observe. Piety comes to, 
shakes her head as she regains her consciousness) 


JEB 
(Jeb and Hank are down left, ecstatically intoxicated, still 
hanging on to the liquor jug) 
Miss Piety, we’se done larned that the red Bible is the same as the 
black. 


HANK 
And the moonshine fo’ ev’rybody alike. 


PIETY 
(Looks around and sees she’s being held by the Negro nurse and 
is surrounded by Negroes, lets out another hysterical yell—) 
OOOH! Lawd amercy—(and faints again) 


JEB 
Come on, ev’rybody! Let ev’rybody sign up. Sign up twice as long 
as you ain’t no ’Publican. I give up the books fo’ I sign up a damn 
"Publican. 


CURTAIN 
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Hymns 


The lady 

With the violet hat that matched her eyes 
Entered the church 

And knelt at the altar. 

“Forgive me my sins.” 


The man had hazel eyes 
And a crease across his forehead. 


He made the children come in from the garden, because 
It was time for church. 


The black boy was seven years old. 
He sang songs of Heaven 


And the glory halelu, haleluyah, and the glory 
To come. 


But she with the tan-brown freckles 
Only worshipped the 

Narcissus in the churchyard, 
Growing from the crumbly richness, 
And said, “Isn’t it lovely?” 


—Sheila Simkin 





Joseph Leo Harris 


Stranger In A Strange Land 


The iron door shut and the smell of urine came back. But the 
concrete walls were not the same. They shut two in now. Jesse lay 
on the cot, looking across his black toes at the pictures and scribbled 
words he had been looking at for a week. He did not have to look 
at the wall behind; it had the same pictures, the same words. 


The chair squeaked and the breathing started. He had to look 
then. The glasses were too big for the priest’s face. There were 
wrinkles around the mouth. 


“Have you been thinking about that other one?” the priest said. 


“That other . . .?” Then he understood. The man in the fight; 
word had been brought the night before that the man had died. 


They had told him the man’s name, but he had forgotten. It 
was easy to forget. For fourteen months he had been doing it, four- 
teen months of humping shells in Korea, fourteen months and then 
the dock at Frisco and the pimps who did not say it to him, but 
thought he wanted it anyway. “Hey Joe, clean white woman... . 
Then the packed troop train and ride across deserts until the crazy 
lay-over in the Arizona heat. And now this. 





His eyes flickered now, squinting into the bug-swarming lan- 
terns of the dancehall. The boot hit and hit and he balled up on the 
hardwood floor. Then he waited. When it did not hit again, he 
looked. He just looked at the hulking shoulders and bullet head. 
The man was holding the barrel of a heavy pistol. 


It was not true .. . it could not be. Then the man cursed. He 
cursed and said the one word, “woman.” He remembered then: the 
smile as the woman brushed his thigh, the innocent way he had 
asked for a dance. But he forgot the woman, she was unimportant 
to any of it. 


The razor was out before he got to his feet. It winked at the 
light, but he did not see it. He saw only the gourd-like face coming 
at him. Then the short quick slashes. He shoved the staggering thing 
aside and stood there, feeling the woman’s scream in the air about 
him. 

Then the rustle of the beads—the priest was praying over him 
again. Eyes shut behind the glasses, his old lips nibbled the air. But 
the fingers were alive, tripping up and down the beads. Jesse just 
looked; he looked at the fingers. It was all because of his old mamma. 
All because of those nuns and that other priest. 


She was a small black woman taking in wash in a one street 
sawmill town who got caught one day by a station-wagon load of 
nuns and a priest. Bumping across the sand rutted roads and down 
the north Louisiana hills, the priest and the nuns came. They saved 
her and then they were gone, leaving her bound to that faraway 
city she had never heard of before, but would not soon forget. He 
knew she never got unbound even in the end. 


“There is not much time,” the priest said. 
“But there hasn’t even been a trial, yet.” 


“Trial?” The priest almost laughed. “Don’t you hear any more? 
Or have you stopped doing that, too? Have you done that yet? 
Hear me ... listen.” And he pointed a finger at the wall. 


But there was nothing, nothing at all. Then he heard it. The 
swelling hum of voices, whiskey voices. 


“They are coming. I’ve been out there.” 


Hunched over in the chair, still pointing at the wall, the priest 
did not wait for an answer. “They waited until the man died.” 


“Have they .. . have they buried him yet?” 
“No.” 
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He was quiet for a time. He did not know why it was important, 
but the priest had not said a word. He was sitting in the chair, sit- 
ting and staring off into himself. 


“The sheriff went out of town. On business. . . .” the priest said 
“Out to a ranch where there are sick cattle. He had to go.” 


Jesse turned to face him. He turned all the way around to see 
him. 


“He felt he had to go... .” the priest said. “You see . . . they’re 
dying. Cattle... .” 


He looked away. He looked down at himself, at the inrush of 
air, the monotonous heave and collapse of black flesh. Save that! So 
now the priest was trying to save that. Then he laughed. He laughed 
even before he knew why. 


Evening was coming on. The last heatless light reached into the 
high window and made a patch on the wall. Then the clap of voices. 
They were out there. Men were out there thinking his name. 


Then the quiet. He felt it, he felt it through the walls. After 
a while the beads started again. 


He wanted to get up. He had the urge. He looked past the priest 
at the commode. It was not in use now—no water. A pine two by 
four was nailed across the cracked seat. Beyond it was the bed pot. 


It sat there, a squat thing. The lip was battered as if some 
child had banged it with a hammer. It made the cleaning difficult 
when he dumped it in the mornings at nine. 


He was doing that when the priest got after him. 


It was the second day. He was dangling his legs over the cot 
and smoking his morning cigarette. A door clanged and prisoners 
shambled past. He watched the collection of broken-down drunks 
on gimpy legs. Lips pressed and with pinched nostrils, they carried 
their pots before them like choir boys. At first he did not under- 
stand, then later he followed an urge. By mid-day, he noticed the 
smell. At noon the jailer plopped a tray of food under the door 
and scurried away. 


In the quiet heat, it came to life. Flies played in it. The pot 
hummed, then a swish and the collective rise. The swarm made a 
tight circle and settled below the lip again. 


Next morning, the jailer passed. Then the choir boys with their 
bowls. When they returned, the guards hunched up, gripping shot- 
guns while the jailer fumbled the door. He picked up the pot and 
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the jailer jumped back against the wall. Jesse did not look at the 
man; he walked by him and on down the hall. Then he passed the 
priest and knew another pair of eyes were on him. 


He dumped the contents into an open air sewer ditch which ran 
beyond the squat houses. Then, swishing the pot under a drippy 
faucet, he realized the priest had followed them all the way from 
the corridor. He saw the eager look and thought the priest was 
laughing at the guards, too. 


The priest followed him back to the cell. “I watched you. You 
with that bucket. You think you’ve done it. You think you don’t 
care.” 


Jesse tried to say something. He tried to say he hadn’t thought 
anything. But the priest hushed him. “And how long did it take you? 
How long .. .?” 


Then he stopped. But started again. “And do you think any- 
body will believe it? Do you. . .?” 


Jesse just looked at him. There was no sense to it. It was not 
until the next day that he learned. 


The priest came before noon. His first word was “pot.” Then the 
trembling voice, the lolloping voice that went on and on about the 
soul, the immortal soul that could never die. 


After a while, it stopped. Then the priest leaned toward him; 
he was going to start again. Jesse balled his fist, but even then he 
knew a fist would not stop the old man. “Leave me be, you old 
fool. I’ve got a curse on me.” 


The priest sprang out of the chair. “Knew it. I knew it. Had to 
be something.” 


Then to hush him, Jesse told it. He slipped back toward boy- 
hood and the mumbled words, “Black boy . . . curse be on you, black 
boy.” And now he clutched the single shot rifle and waited for the 
dove to circle and circle again. But he did not follow the grieving 
bird, he watched the fluff of feathers which rested beside the cow 
droppings. Then, with a faint cry, the dove lit. It took two steps 
toward its fallen mate, then the rifle cracked. 


Standing over the kill, he did not look at the birds, but at the 
green pod passed by the cattle. It was sprinkled with undigested 
and whole kernels of corn. No one, not one among the hunters he 
knew, had ever thought of this; he had discovered it himself and 
waited for the birds to come and peck at the corn. 
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He put them in a brown paper sack, and when he walked inte 
his mother’s kitchen, he accepted the praise. Then he told what he 
knew he ought not: the secret way he had come upon. 


The squeal was high. And short. She wouldn’t have them in her 
kitchen, not on her stove. So he wagged the sack beyond the back- 
yard into a swale of horseweeds and was shaping the fire when the 
rocker creaked. Then he pranced to the porch of old Granny Slocum. 
Granny eyed the prize, her ancient lips moistening with spittle. 
“What you got in that sack, boy?” He opened it, slyly watching the 
old face. Then the words, “Curse be on you black boy. A curse... .” 


And he had known. He had known that old Negroes still be- 
lieved the sad evening cry of the dove was a call to a dead mate. 
They were fond of saying that the bird went through the world 
calling and calling, but did not get an answer. They said it because 
the dove would not re-mate. And any man who shot a dove brought 
the misery on himself. He had known. But he also knew that he 
did not believe about the dove. Even then he thought this strange 
since he did believe in the curse. 


And when he told it, he looked at the priest thinking he would 
make a face and leave for good. 


“A bird ...a gentle bird.” 


Next day, the priest caught him shaving. One jaw still lathered, 
he held the safety razor they had issued him. There was only one 
blade and he had used that four days already. He was trying to get 
the cleft under his nose when the priest started. “Save . . . save. 
Strength to lose a life to gain... gain .. . gain.” 


Jesse looked at the old man. He stopped the razor half way 
down his jaw and looked. 


It came from the Book—or sounded like it. But he couldn’t be 
sure. Not positive. Before that other priest dropped out of the hills 
and made his mother into a saved woman, she had read to him in 
her halting way from the Bible; but she was only as far as Moses 
when the priest got there. After that, she did not read any more. 
“There’s rules for that,” she said. So he could not remember any- 
thing but Moses; he remembered the mountain and the stone tablet 
and that Moses called himself a stranger in a strange land. 


Now he lay on the cot, listening to the beads. He wanted to get 
up, but he didn’t. He looked at the ceiling where the shadows were. 
Then a yell. A solitary yell. 


They were out there. They were waiting. He looked at the 
priest. The old man just sat there. He sat there looking at the 
sudden quiet beyond the wall. 
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“It’s me. It’s me they are after. Not you.” 


But the old hands were dead birds in his lap. And he was 
trembling. 


A light flared, then more yells. A glow fell on the bars, and 
the ceiling was a crazy dance. He could see the street now—a whole 
street of men and sputtering flames. 


They had waited and wanted the night, but see what they were 
doing. See! They had waited through the long afternoon, but now 
they were making their own light. Kerosene rags on broom handles, 
they were marching the street where wild-haired women could see. 


“They are not trying to hide. They. . . .” Leaping off the cot, he 
shoved his face at the priest. “Don’t you see? Not hiding.” 


“Cattle ...he has gone out to a ranch where the sick cattle... .” 


But Jesse did not want to hear. Upending the cot, he attacked 
the iron leg. He kicked it, then he whirled and shouted at the priest. 
It was something loud and obscene, he did not bother to think 
what, just felt the urge to make a noise. Then the leg came off. 


The iron was flecked with rust. It was heavy in his hand. But 
when he turned to the priest, the old man was not there. “Coming 
... Why they are going to come in here.” 


The priest was staring at the wall and beyond. A shuffling of 
feet, then quiet again. The light played now only on a small portion 
of the ceiling. That meant they were close—right under his window. 


“Coming in here... . Here. . . .” the priest said. 


Jesse saw it, really saw it for the first time. The cell was small. 
So small. Not more than half a dozen men could get themselves in 
it. And it is going to happen here. Here... . 


It was not bitterness that he felt. Not that. It was something 
he could not describe, a vague dissatisfaction with the smallness of 
the cell. He wished more men could be got in. 


The light flared, then faded. He raised the iron and another 
shadow leaped on the wall. Then he remembered the priest. They 
might drag the priest along, too. With all that noise they might do 
anything. He leaped at the door but did not get there. 


Scurrying down the corridor, the jailer flung himself out of the 
darkness. Jesse stopped. It seemed that he had only to think about 
them and the men responded. The jailer crouched at the door, he 
jiggled the lock. “Father ... Father ...come on... .” 
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But the old man just stood there. Neck outstretched, he just 
looked. 


“You had better go, Father,” Jesse said. 


The jailer cracked the door. Eyeing the dark corner, he pinched 
the priest’s sleeve. “Father ... Father... .” 


Stepping part way out of the shadows, Jesse heard words 
coming out his own mouth. “It is not your fault.” 


He really saw the old man now. He saw the quiet fanaticism, 
the old woman hardness, the pain on his face. And the old man had 
tried to tell him something, something he could not tell himself. 
Was it something he should know?” 


“Nothing. .. .” the jailer hissed. ‘Nothing you can do.” And he 
tugged the priest’s old sleeve. 


The old man’s head was bowed and the fingers were pulling him 
away. Jesse felt he should say something. He reached a hand out— 
but his eyes came together. The hand! It held the club. 


He did not see them leave, but when he looked they were gone. 


He stood there, looking at where they had been. He looked a 
while before he saw what it was. The door. There. There it was. 
The key was in the door. 


It was an enormous thing with a big ring. It was too big to for- 
get. But the jailer was getting the priest out. He was saving the 
priest. Saving. 


He kicked the door and then he heard the cursing. They were 
close and they were coming. 


Skipping back into the cell, he grabbed the cot. Dragging it to 
a corner, he plopped it crossways between himself and the door. 
With the ends butted against each wall it made a nice pen. They 
would have to cross it to get him, or bend down to shove it aside. 
And that would leave a head exposed. 


The first man to reach the cell was a runty little fellow. He 
yanked at the door and didn’t believe when it opened. 


“It’s open. He’s got it open.” 


The runt stood there waving his arms until the men surged up 
and shoved him aside. In the scuffle the door banged shut. A man 
gripped the bars and pulled. It was locked. 


Standing in his pen, Jesse did not know what to do. He was 
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about to scramble over the cot and hurl himself at the bars when he 
heard the shout. “The keys . . . look on the floor.” 


In the gray light, they scrambled about on all fours, pawing 
the floor. Another time, he might have laughed. But not now. “A 
light . .. damnit where are the lights. We had. . . .” Then the cry. 
Jesse knew what that meant. 


Everyone tried to get at the door at once. They jiggered and 
grunted and finally it was flung open. It was then they saw the 
upturned cot and the black arm holding the club out of the shadows. 
They stopped. Hands on bars, faces peering through the doorway, 
they stopped. 


It was quiet, but more men were coming. The new ones cursed 
and shoved. Four men were pushed into the cell, but they hugged 
the walls. Then from the rear, “The nigger . . . where is the nigger? 
Why don’t they get the nigger?” 


Then the shoving stopped. They were quiet. Somebody whis- 
pered, “Why, he’s got a hatchet in there.” 


He wanted to say something. But he did not know how. He was 
afraid his voice would crack. 


Then a shout and the shoving started again. A man cursed and 
kicked his way to the door. He shoved through and ran into the cell 
before he could stop. It was the runt. 


Jesse barely had time to cock his arm. He did not see the runt 
fall, and he did not hear the cries. Only movement and the rush of 
bodies. Men spilled through the doorway as if drawn by the promise 
of something. Faces reeling toward him, he hit and hit—and made 
a nose disappear. Then he found he did not have time to lift the 
club for a strong smash. But he thrust and jabbed. He was sure he 
could not miss. He felt something giving way beyond his arm. Sud- 
denly, there were no more faces. 


He stood there leaned over the cot with the club flung back and 
poised. But the cell was empty of standing men. Over against the 
wall, a man held his eyes and slid to the floor. Another was kneeling 
with his face thrust into the corner. The runt was sobbing and 
dragging himself to the door where a man clung to the armpits of a 
sagging figure. 


He did not believe it. He saw the hands, the hurt mouths. He 
did not see the men at all. 


They stood there, giving him back his look. They expected him 
to speak, give some explanation. The quiet had been made for that. 
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Surely there was something, some word, some justification? But he 
could not find it. 


Then the cry, “Where’s that shotgun?” 


A mumble rose and scuffling began again in the back ranks. A 
voice squealed. “Here it is. Here it comes.” 


Jesse heard. He saw the change in the faces. They were going 
to stand off at a distance and pot him like a varmint. He forgot 
everything. They would not fight. 


Then he saw the twin muzzles poking at him through the door. 
His mouth opened but no sound came out. He charged the cot and 
threw a leg over to get at what was behind that black muzzle. But 
the cot was too much of a barricade. He was astraddle it now with 
the club fisted overhead and staring into the twin holes as if look- 
ing into a tunnel a million years long. 


Staging Christmas 


Don’t stamp 
child! 
Watch the lights shivering in gusts 
over the frozen grass. 
Later in the hush 
if you’re lucky 
you will be permitted to weep 
at the créche. 


—Richard Rickert 
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Scott Griffith 


The Guardian 


When he heard the car pull away from in front of the big house 
Paul turned and went upstairs to his room. He lay back on the bed 
and thought about the dog. It was really only a puppy, just a few 


months old and wiggly cute the way all little cocker spaniel puppies 
are. 


“Your father and I will be gone for a few days,” his mother 
had informed him, “and we’ll have to leave Cleo with you.” She 
had gone on to explain about feeding and how it was such a good 
dog and all but that they couldn’t possibly think of taking it with 
them, ending with something about how he couldn’t imagine what 
a big help it would be. 


No, he didn’t guess he could imagine, Paul thought. She was 
standing at the door with the animal in her arms. “Be sure to take 
extra special care of her now,” she said. “If anything were to happen 
to poor Cleo, I’d just die.” His father had called to her from the car 
and she put the dog on the floor, blew it a tender kiss, and left. 


Lying there on the bed Paul knew what she’d do if something 
were to happen. She’d probably weep loudly and cry, “I can’t under- 
stand how you could be so thoughtless!” She’d sob some more and 
then scream, “After all I told you!” Those would be her very words. 
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Paul turned over on his stomach, pressing his face against the 
bedspread, his teeth clenched tightly together. He mumbled aloud, 
mockingly to the empty room. “No, we can’t risk poor Cleo’s catch- 
ing cold or exposing her to Lord knows what kind of other dogs, 
can we? We'll have to leave Cleo with you.” He groaned once and 
he lay there quietly for a long while before letting himself fall 
asleep. Asleep, he dreamed. 


It was very late at night and he was being pursued by two 
crazy killers. Cleo was there and he was running as fast as he could 
but Cleo scampered playfully along at his heels, getting in his way. 
It was very dark, he was getting more and more tired and out of 
breath, but the crazy killers were slowly gaining on him, getting 
closer and closer with each step. He stopped briefly at the mouth 
of a black alley and then ran in, but the killers saw Cleo run in 
after him and kept coming. He couldn’t see where he was going, 
stumbling over crates he couldn’t keep running much longer. 
Finally, he came to a hiding place that appeared before him and 
Cleo ran in after him and he was just able to pull a garbage can in 
front of the opening before the killers ran up. He cowered there in 
the blackness, completely exhausted and breathing hard as quietly 
as he could but still it sounded as loud as thunder and he was afraid 
the crazy men would hear him. For what seemed like years they 
stood there foaming at the mouth and looking wild-eyed before they 
finally began to move off. Suddenly Cleo started barking and he 
tried to grab her but it was too late. The garbage can was kicked 
away and the killers yanked him out and raised their clubs high 
over their heads in the moonlight. 


Paul screamed and sat up in bed, his face and body wet with 
sweat. There was a loud clamoring nearby. The puppy was beside 
his bed yapping. He clamped his hands to his temples yelling, “Stop 
it, you bitch!” at the top of his lungs. The little animal danced out 
into the center of the room and began barking even more loudly. 
Then Paul turned his head and looked at it, letting his hands drop 
to his lap. After a moment of staring at the noisy dog he swung his 
feet onto the floor and called softly, “Cleo.” Then in a very sweet 
tone, “Come here, little dog.” 


The puppy pranced over to him and raised up to be petted, put- 
ting its forepaws on the edge of the bed between Paul’s legs. Paul 
reached out slowly, first with one hand and then the other, scratch- 
ing it behind the ears. Then he moved his hands down to the throat 
where he’d often seen his mother caress the little animal. He looked 
into its eyes and suddenly tightened his grip. He had it around the 
throat tightly, slowly squeezing tighter and tighter. Fear came to 
the animal’s eyes and he could feel the muscles in its neck contract 
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as he squeezed harder. Now the animal’s eyes were wild and it H 
started to struggle, but Paul had too good a grip. Harder and harder 

he squeezed with all his strength, the muscles in his jaw working 

out, the animal wriggling desperately to break loose, its hind legs 

off the floor. Squeeze harder, tighter, longer, squeeze. The puppy 

gave one last violent jerk and then went limp, its eyes lifeless. 


Paul carried the dead dog to his mother’s room, placed the limp 
body on her bed and went downstairs and out of the house. 


LINES 


(After my three-year-old son told me he wanted 
to be a green teddybear when he grew up) 


He will run on cotton 

feet, whose eyes as buttons 
fasten motive to mobility, 
against inactivity & closet 
shelf; will grapple with arms 
that never (quite) meet. 

But he seems to know that 
being green, once unseen is 
seen again, & as a knight 
beheaded, will endure. 


—James Singer 
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Herbert L. Carson 


The Saga Of Professor Heminges 


“What made the whole affair so incredible,” my friend reflected, 
“was Heminges’ undeniable eminence as a writer.” This was not 
only true; it was actually an understatement. Professor Heminges 
was a showpiece in our college, the most famous member of the 
faculty. His activities as a writer had brought him acclaim from 
the critics and cash from the public. That The Hearse of Horus was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize in poetry surprised no one. But its twenty- 
one weeks as a best seller nonplussed everyone. Professor Heminges’ 
short biography of Increase Mather spent thirty-two weeks on the 
best-seller lists, winning him a second Pulitzer. Day of the Dove, a 
blank-verse play which Winchell dubbed “swoon-derful,” actually 
ran eight months on Broadway. His essays, stories, and poems were 
well received by Harper’s, The Atlantic Monthly, The New Yorker, 
and similar “class” magazines. One Second Before Eternity was a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection and was condensed in the Readers’ 
Digest (in a form which horrified Professor Heminges). But why 
go on—he had an “undeniable eminence as a writer.” 
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This eminence was matched by Professor Heminges’ popularity 
as a teacher. English 871 (Creative Writing) was limited to fifteen 
students, hand-picked by the professor himself from a waiting list 
of candidates. Two hours a day for four days each week, fifteen 
students met to learn the processes of creative writing. They sub- 
mitted manuscripts which were examined in minute detail by Pro- 
fessor Heminges, who acted a role in 871—that of an editor. Each 
manuscript was labelled with the name of the magazine in which 
the student hoped to see his work printed. Professor Heminges, as 
the “Editor,” would accept or reject the material. It was no secret— 
if a student labelled his work “for The Atlantic” and had it rejected 
by the “Editor,” let him not bother paying postage. But, those rare 
cases of acceptance by “Editor” Heminges never failed to signify 
that the real editor would follow suit. That is, for all but one 
publication. 


It seems that in his youth Professor Heminges had sought 
entrance to the lucrative halls of the Saturday Evening Post. He 
arduously labored to create material after the “Post school.” And 
every time, he failed. The same story rejected by the Post might be 
accepted by Harper’s, but this did not assuage Professor Heminges’ 
desire. The Post, despite all his other (and more worthy) successes, 
was his great aim. Once his renown was won, the professor was 
afraid that an article or story signed by him might be accepted for 
snob value only. He thus resorted to a pseudonym, and 'still was 
rejected by the great family magazine. Professor Heminges could 
create work which was popular even among critics, but he couldn’t 
crash the Post portals. 


In English 871, he often found student material aimed at the 
Post. Invariably, his famous insight, his well known knowledge of 
periodical literature demands, would fail him. No student work was 
ever published in the Post, even if “Editor” Heminges found it 
acceptable. On The Atlantic he batted 1.000; he had an amazing .678 
on the unpredictable New Yorker; but the Post, most predictable 
of all, shut him out every time. A writer of world-wide stature, a 
teacher who truly inspired his students, blanked by Cyrus Curtis’ 
Saturday Evening Post. The strain of years in battle against the 
Post finally broke the professor. 


Naturally, the first to notice the professor’s mental state was 
his wife, who kept the secret from all but a psychiatrist. Dean 
Willingson was the first on campus to know. The dean had sent 
Professor Heminges a short note, reminding him about the Wed- 
nesday meeting of the Committee on Graduate Studies. On Tuesday, 
the dean’s secretary came in with the morning campus mail, her 
face betraying some inner confusion. She gave the dean the note 
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he had sent Professor Heminges. Attached to it was a terse type- 
written note. 


“The Editors of the Saturday Evening Post regret that they 
cannot use the material you submitted. Jonathan Heminges, Editor.” 


Advising Miss Jimson to remain discreet, the dean contacted 
Mrs. Heminges and became her partner in a conspiracy of silence. 


The first official notice of Professor Heminges’ condition was 
revealed by the bursar who, receiving a similar rejection slip 
attached to the pay check he had mailed the professor, consulted 
the president. Mrs. Heminges added these gentlemen to her growing 
group of conspirators. Herself a woman of character and foresight, 
Mrs. Heminges arranged for all mail to be sent her at home, allow- 
ing the professor only to see the third-class advertisements, which 
he tersely rejected as unfit for publication in HIS Post. Gradually, 
Mrs. Heminges and her fellow conspirators relaxed. Outwardly the 
professor was fine, doing his work in his usual efficient manner, 
while at home he was happily rejecting third-class mail. Then came 
the bombshell! 


As usual, Mrs. Heminges was first to pick up the mail that 
Saturday morning. In her haste to get and conceal the more impor- 
tant material, she failed to notice a small envelope at the bottom of 
the box. Thus it was that Mrs. Tweedy, wife of the Board of Trus- 
tees’ president, had her tea invitation come into Professor Heminges’ 
view. By now the professor had begun typing longer, more detailed 
rejection slips to the third-class mailers, and inserting criticism— 
now caustic, now sympathetic. In Mrs. Tweedy’s case, he was 
unusually caustic. He began with minor matters: type, don’t hand- 
write, learn to spell, to punctuate, to construct intelligible sentences 
(in short, “Learn to write the English language, Madam”); after 
which the professor rudely criticized the poor lady’s choice and 
handling of subject matter (“the mediocre subject betokens the 
mediocre mind”). This rejection slip was indignantly shown to Mrs. 
Tweedy, who became affronted at such a curt refusal to tea. Mr. 
Tweedy’s pressure on the president resulted in Professor Heminges 
being granted a “sabbatical,” despite the fact that he had been on 
leave only two years before. 


Mrs. Heminges greeted the leave eagerly, feeling that travel 
would be beneficial. But the professor, conscious of his editorial 
responsibilities, turned aside her suggestions. Having no classes, 
Professor Heminges spent more time than before composing letters 
of rejection. To help keep him occupied, friends enlisted as corre- 
spondents, sending post-cards from their vacations, course syllabi, 
mimeographed letters, and other miscellaneous material. The pro- 
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fessor carefully considered each item, after which he composed a 
letter of rejection. Thus the year went on, the postage bills climbed, 
and Mrs. Heminges worried about the future. Another sabbatical, 
the president regretfully informed her, was out of the question. 
Nor, he added, could the professor be allowed back unless he lost 
his “editor-delusion.” 


Then it was that fate, and the Saturday Evening Post, entered 
the story. A new series, tentatively called “American Thought,” 
was being prepared by the Post. Prominent men of letters were 
asked to submit short articles on a topic of their own choice, articles 
designed to stimulate and purify the philosophical instincts of Post 
readers. Naturally, Professor Heminges, one of America’s greatest 
living writers, was invited to contribute. As usual, the letter was 
opened by Mrs. Heminges. After a brief consultation with the 
psychiatrist, she placed the letter in Professor Heminges’ hands. 


Never before had his rejection letters been as gleefully long, as 
cheerfully cruel, as happily caustic. The Post’s letter was not merely 
rejected; it was vilified. Matters of mechanics and style were 
attacked for their archaic formality. A typographical error called 
forth a long harangue on the necessities of careful proof-reading 
and revision. Thought was labelled a matter of intellect rather than 
of mechanical typewriting. The whole letter was termed “inane, 
insane, and ineffably dull.” Professor Heminges had rejected the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


The following September, Professor Heminges resumed his 
work at the college. Only in English 871 was a change noticeable. 
No longer did he role-play “Editor.” Now, relieved of his editorial 
responsibilities, he began anew his own writing career. In Novem- 
ber of that year the Post printed the professor’s rejection slip, 
judiciously edited, as part of its “American Thought” series. Pro- 
fessor Heminges had at last joined the “Post school” of writers, and 
his short saga ended. 


at 
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and The Village Voice. 
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cluded in the Inferno Press anthology of Four New Poets. His 
book Poems: 1961 is coming from the 7 Poets Press sometime 
this spring. 


JOHN TAGLIABUE (Tokyo Train) studied at Columbia Univer- 
sity and the University of Florida. He is now at Bates College, 
Maine. His first collection of poems was published by Harpers 
last November and he is now writing a journal in poems of 


his travels in Europe, the Middle East, Central America and 
Japan. 


Photo Credits 


Photographs of the University of North Carolina campus by 
Michael Robinson. 


Photograph of The Climatron courtesy of Missouri Botanical 
Garden and Lemoine Skinner, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Architect’s drawing of The John M. Olin Library courtesy of 
the Office of Information, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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The ; 
Carolina Quarterly Colonial Press 


announces 


Its Eleventh Annual Awards 


CHAPEL HILL 


$50.00 Short Story Award 
and 
Two $25.00 Poetry Awards 


For writing published in Volume 
Thirteen. Awards will be announced 
in the Summer, 1961 issue. 


Manuscripts must be submitted by 
April 15, 1961 and be accompanied “ aha 
by a self-addressed, stamped enve- Good Printing— 

lope to the editors. A Trade and A Trait” 


THE CAROLINA QUARTERLY Stationery — Business Forms 


P. O. Box 1117 Advertising — Publications 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 





ERRATUM: The editors regret an error in Richard Eberhart’s 
article on D. H. Lawrence in the Summer, 1960 issue. The paragraph 


on page 18 beginning, “This reminds me .. .,” should precede the 
paragraph on page 17 beginning, “I was a student at Cambridge.” 
at 

















gifts in 
good taste 
cost no more 


contemporary 


handwrought 


charles hopkins 
of 
chapel hill 


designer craftsman 


over sutton’s drugstore 


i . 
Bright, pleasant 
and inexpensive 
gift selections await 
the person who would 
like to give something a little 
different this year. A complete 
selection of Tar Heel sou- 
venirs is available. Also 
we have a very com- 
plete Christmas 
card selection. 


THE ART 
of 


TAILORING 


“Every man to his business, but 
indeed the craft of a tailor is 
beyond all doubt as noble and as 
secret as any in the world.” 


PETE THE TAILOR 


Over Alexander's Shoe Store 


135¥2 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


when you need a 
change of pace 
(and you do) 
your student union 
is the place 
(for you) 


GRAHAM 
MEMORIAL 





“Cdge on Fashion” 


in chapel hill 


for 
The Carolinas 
it’s 


a 


128 E. Franklin Street Phone 9477 


THIS 
CHRISTMAS 
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ferry Christmas 


THE HUB OF CHAPEL HILL 


102 E. Franklin St. 


WENTWORTH & SLOAN, JEWELERS 


167 E. Franklin St. 


SUTTON’S DRUG STORE 


159 E. Franklin St. 


THE FIRESIDE 


171 E. Franklin St. 


CAROLINA COFFEE SHOP 


138 E. Franklin St. 


AESTHETIC HAIR STYLING SALON 


133% E. Franklin St. 


CONTINENTAL TRAVEL AGENCY 


117 E. Franklin St. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTERY 


159% E. Franklin St. 


CAROLINA INN 


West Cameron Ave. 
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